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The Business Outlook 


The great wave of prosperity which is 
sweeping over the country continues in un- 
abated volume, bank clearings for the whole 
country for the week ending Oct. 7 being 
forty-six per cent. in excess of the very large 
total for the corresponding week last year. 
Merchants and manufacturers report the 
busiest trade in years, with commodity val. 
ues still rising. Railroad earnings continue 
to show heavy increases, and mercantile fail- 
ures are conspicuous by their absence. 
Strikes likewise are fewer and less costly 
than in most years. 

Farm products are especially strong in price, 
as is also cotton. Manufactured cottons are 
tending upward and cotton goods are all in 
active demand. Wool is in good request by 
the mills and prices for wool are higher. The 
strength previously noted in woolen goods 
continues. Hides and leather are higher and 
very strong, while the iron and steel boom 
shows no sign of abating. Indeed, good author- 
ities look for still higher prices for iron and 
steel products. Lumber and all building ma- 
terials continue strong, and it is stated that 
several contractors in this vicinity have re- 
fused to go ahead on work because of the un- 
certainty as to what they will have to pay for 
lumber and supplies when delivered. 

The stock market looks stronger and it is ex- 
pected to be mure active and higher during 
the balance of the month. Boston’s copper 
stocks are also being talked higher, all that is 
delaying the various bull pools being tight 
money. 





Biographical 
REV. WILLARD D. BROWN 


Rev. Willard D. Brown of Iaterlachen, Fla., died 
at that place Sept. 25, the immediate cause of his 
death being cerebral hemorrhage. Mr. Brown 
was born in New Haven, Vt., in 1838 and was a 
graduate of Middlebury College and of Andover 
Seminary. His ministerial life of thirty years was 
devoted to two churches—at Gilbertville, Mass., 
and Interlachen, tla. His service of eighteen 
years with the former charge was signalized by re- 
ceiving into the church on confession of faith, in 
the years 1875, 76, fifty-four members. His nearly 
twelve years of service in a Southern outpost of 
Congregationalism testifies to his loyalty to the de- 
nomication in which he was born. He was a tius- 
tee of Rollins College. Alert in bodily motions, he 
was as quick to perceive and respond to the spirit- 
ual and temporal needs of others—a faithful and 
consecrated servant of Jesus Christ. 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices ts twenty-five cents. 








OGILVIE—DUDLEY~—In the Old South Ch., Windsor, 
Vt., June 30, by Rev. J. K. Fuller, Rev. A. U. Ogilvie, 
yastor of the First Congregational Church of Elkhart, 
nd., and recently of Windsor, ard Helen Augusta 
Dudley. 

STIMSON—MORRIS—In E. Boston, Oct. 4, by Rev: 
W. T. Crocker, Kev. Rufus W. Stimson of Storrs, Ct., 
and Helen Morris of E. Boston. 

WEAKLEY—WILLCOX—In Kobe, Japan, July 11, by 
Rev. W. L. Curtis, assisted by Key. J. 1. Davis, D. D., 
and Kev, T. W. Uemaree, Kev. William RK. Weakley, 
missiovary of the M. EK. Church, South, in Oita, Japan, 
and Gertrude M.,dau hterof Rev. @. &. Wilcox, D. D., 
of Chicago and missionary under the A. B. U. ‘ 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths :s twenty-five cenis. Hacn 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. . The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


MRS. LAVINIA ©. DYER 

Mrs. Dyer ef Whitman, widow of the late Rev. E. 
Porter Dyer, passed gently into her heavenly rest at 
the o'd homestead on Oct. 3 after a week's illness 
caused by an attack of pleuro-pneumonia. Born in 
Hanson, she was early married to Edward L. Dyer, a 
soldier in the Civil War, and who lost his life in the 
service of his country. The deceased leaves two sons— 
Rev. Edward O. Dyer of Sharon, Ct., who was provi- 
dentially with her at the last, and E. Alden Dyer, 
M.D , now in Alaska, whom the sad news cannot reach 
till next year. 

Mrs. Dyer was for many years a member of the Con- 
gregational church in Whitman, and one of its working 
force. Connected with the Woman’s League and the 
Relief Corps, she was always doing for others. In the 
church, in the home, in the neighborhood her lovin 
service was a broken alabaster box, the preciovsness o 
whose olntment she never knew. Her life was a vicari- 
ous sacrifice. One of her last acts, and far in excess of 
her strength, was to watch at the bedside of a dyin, 
neighbor. Truly she did what she could. For suc 
there are no fears. Earth is blessed by their labors, 
and heaven holds forth the palm branch of victory and 
an immortal crown. 


We trust upon the hills of God 
ey Ww in stainless rose of dawn; 
Glad hope to us who, here below, 
Watch, spring by spring, the whitening thorn. 
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THE PRUD 


Insurance and assure your 
family of the protection 
which it was your ob- 
ject to furnish them. 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
Home Office: NEWARK, N, J. 





The Instalment Policy 


Positively Guarantees an annual income to 
your beneficiary, either for a designated 
number of years or for life, as may be 
arranged when taking out the policy. 

BY THIS MODERN FORM 

OF LIFE INSURANCE 
you avoid the possible danger of unwise investment 
of the proceeds of your Life 


$1,000 to $100,000 
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Cc 
BURLINGTON. 


Our weekly market letter, now 
ready for delivery, is devoted to the 
Financial Situation, C. B. & Q., Am. 
Agricu tural, Dominion Cal and 
Tenn. Coal & Iron. A copy will 
be mailed upon application, and 
we respectful'y solicit a share of 
your pat onag: 


INTEREST allowed on deposits. 
ADVANCES made on collateral. 
NEW YORK and BOSTON 
STOCKS bought and sold on commission 
for cash, or carried on margin. c 
PRIVATE WIRE to New York. 
DESPATCHES from the leading 


Financial Agencies at our clients’ disposal. 


Corey, Milliken & Co. 
(Established 1890) 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 311, and 312 Exchange Building, 


& BOSTON. c 











‘HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Ninety-First Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1899. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


800.00 
172:557.00 
4,096, 

"389,450.00 








248,498.33 
121,626.06 


533,983.99 
WIPTTTITISITITTTITTiTTT Tiere 50,034.18 


$12,161,164.79 

Cash Capital ,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund................- 4, 577.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, 684,785.43 
HOG DTPA, cveccscccccccccnccsceccoscvcce 4,497, 802.36 
$12,161,164.79 

Surplus as regards policy holders - §7,497,802.36 

D. A. HEALD, President. 

J. H. WASHBURN, E. G. SNOW, Vice- Presidents. 
ug. waite Ww A CHENEN y Sorat 
EH. A. CORREA, F.C. BUSWELL, } 4#"t Secretar: . 

New YORK, January 10, 1899. 





Loans on Stocks, payable on demand. 
i @ in han 


Premiums uncollec and in 4 























DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska 
and the Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Bldg., BOSTON, MASS, 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON. 45 Milk St., Boston. Mass, 


MONEY IN IT, aousie real estate is safe. Wit 
nn ee 


rs. 
Address, ‘MEN SEATTLE, WASH. 











DEFAULTED SECURITIES. 


The nolders of Town, City, County or other bonds 
which are in default or of stocks or securities of any 
kind which pay no dividends are invited to call upon 
or address the gene ng con pany. This company 
will look up any securities and make report without 
charge, and, if in the opinion of the company they are 
collectible, a propos tion to collect on an agreed 
charge will be made. Any reaconable reference wil! 

urnished. Atl communications confidential. 
Boston Defaulted Securities Co., Room 528, 
Exchange B’ld’g, 58 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


YOu SIX PER CENT. 


CET clear of expense 
On all money we invest for you, sezured by first mort- 
gage on choice farming lands worth three times the 
amount of the ‘oan. Personal inspection of all lands 
offered as recurity. We collect and remit interest and 
principal free of c . WE NOW these loans 
are the safest investments in the world, and want you 
to know it. Write for particulars. 


E. J. LANDER & GO, SRANDZORES.2;>- 


(Establishea 1883 ) 








% FIRST MORTGAGES GUARANTEED. 
IMPROVED _— Perna! examination of Securities 
FARMS ONLY. tM co awnt Tevet surat 
W. & WILLIAMSON, LISBON, N DAKOTA. 
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Wool 
Soap 


For Toilet and Bath 


Answers every household purpose. 
It is just the soap for the bath room 
and the every-day soap tray. Sold 
everywhere. Made by 

Swift and Company, Chicago 


100 

















Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five tir es (eight 
words to the line), cost subseri fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Winter Home in Florida for middle-aged peop! 
Cc. W. Ww ells, Box 76, Waldo, Fla. sc sas 


Southern Pines, N.C. Furnished suites of three 
or four rooms for rent for the winter season. Address 
A. M. F., Box 52, 


Companna™. Wanted, a situation as companion to 
an invalid lady ina Pre testant family. Reference given 
and required, E. B. Dearborn, East Derry, N. H. 





A Kindergartner of experience would give a 
mother’s care to a few children in her home in the 
suburbs of Boston. References. Address Box 23, 
Kelinont, Mass. 





, liousekeeper. A position as housekeeper is desired 
y a lady of “a erience and character, with excellent 
(ualifications. efer by permission to Mrs. M. C. E, 
Karnard, 37 Glendale St., Dorchester, Mass. 


Companion. Position wanted by an American 
ung weman with some experience, accus'omed to 
eading aloud and writing. Is also a good sewer and 

erstands dressmaking. Address B , Congregationalist. 


Wanted at the Nervine Home, Burlington, Vt., 
a few more patients until Jan. 1st, at which time Dr. 
W lard proposes to take South as many of them as wish 
to accompany him thither for a winter’s sojourn. Fur- 
ther particulars on application. 





_ Por Sale. An ideal suburban home. 8 miles from 
town, house of 15 rooms and bath, about 18,000 feet of 
land, fruit and ornamental trees, lawns, hedges, vines, 
é High land. Barn, 3 stalls and’ harness-room. 
Buildings cost 15.000; family broken up, will sell for 
“8,500. Address ** Lincoln,” Box 5274. 





RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


SPEND THE 
WINTER IN 
CALIFORNIA. 





ALL TRAVELING 





- A Special Train of elegant Vestibuled Sieep- 
ing and Dining Cars will leave Boston at 10.30 
A.M. Monday, Nev. 6, and 


Arrive at Los Angeles Saturday, Nov. 11, at 8.00 A. M., 
Santa Barbara at 12.00 noon, and San 
Diego ‘at 1.00 P.M. 





tickets either one way or round trip at the 
regular rates. rates. 


Our regular excursion bye 4 cover every expense of 
travel both ways, ond give the holders entire freedom on 
the Pacific Coast, with reduced rates at the leading hotels. 
,, the returo tickets may be used on Any Regular 
i op our. pean —_= any E. of Rine I 

arties under pecial sco) with a 
Choice of Three Different Routes 3 





Additional Costtcenten Tours in December, Jan- 
lary, February, March and April. 

Tours to Mexico: ae it and Feb. 1 and 22. 
{ Ratlread and Steamship Tickets to all points. 





end f * 
= bend for, des descriptive book, mentioning the par 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
2906 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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AND BOSTON RECORDER 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalisi, 1849 
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Bits from the Board 


THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 


Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 








PER YSARIN ADVANCE, $3 ; 2 YEARS, $5 ; 5 YEARS, $10. 
SINGLE Copy, 6 CENTS. 
Iv PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 


REoEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
oe expatica on the address label. If aspecial receipt 
is wan’ a stamp must be sous with the remittance. 
Osasee OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
ust reach this office on to insure the sending 
r of the following week to the new address. 
NUANOES.—In accordance with the almost 
ersal bg of our subscribers, papers are continued 
order all order to’ 1, 9 A oar an 
with such 4 or 


4 
order of discontinuan tan De & civen 4-F => ye 
take effect at the expiration on of the subscription. 





savensie™> RATEs.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to hae > 114 inches to the column. 


Witceiee ling contract. 
READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 





W. L. GREENE & Co., Proprietors, Boston 
Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd. 
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OUR dealer in lamp- 
chimneys— what does 
he get for you? 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass” 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways ; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred. Be willing to pay a 
nickel more for them. 


Our “ Index”? describes a/? lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp, 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











CALIFORNIA 
IN 3 Days 











CHICAGO-UNION PACIFIC 


AND 


NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


A NY ticket Bea will tell you about 

‘*The Overland Limited.’’ No 
change of cars and all meals in din- 
ing cars. Every dayin the year at 
nd 4 m. from Chicago. The Pa- 
cific Express leaves every night at 
10.30. See your ticket Yad Chi- 
cago & North-Western Railway from 
Chicago. 


461 Broadway, - 
368 Washington Street, 
193 Clark Street, - 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 














GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? Send 


7 | for “ ns So for Tourists Abroad,” 10 cents 


e fine new steamers of the 


LEYLAND LINE 


Sail every Wednesday. 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

First cabin, winter, $37.50 and up. Splendid 
new steamer Winifredian, 10,500 tons, 5 O feet 
in length, now in service. 

F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., General Agents, 
115 State Street, Boston. 


PARIS IN 1900. 


Make sure of hotel and steamship accommodations 
now, at fair rates. The Pennsylvania, Ohio and New 
York Christian Endeavor Unions and other State organ- 
izations have already booked with us. Membership 
restricted. THE CRAWFORD TOUBS, 
609, 610 Tremont Building, 220 Broadway, New York, 
1011 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


‘Q FOOD FAIR 


Mechanics’ Building, Boston 


OCT. 2 to OCT 28, 
10 A.M. to 10 P. M. 
SOUSA, CODFREY, REEVES, MISSUD 


And other Famous Randinasters and their 
Celebrated Musicians. 


72,000 DEWEY Souvenir Spoons Given Away Free, 
23,000 each morning t the First 1.500 Ladies pur- 
chasing rehome of admission at EXHIBITION HALL 
TICKET OFFICE, No 99 Huntingt«n Avenue. (No 
other entrance. ) 


Popular Price- A QUARTER. 
HOTEL BENEDICT, 


20 Common Street, Boston. (For ladies only.) 


Board and longing. 83.50 ed week and un. Transients 
g city pastors. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


New Books 


THE DUTCH AND QUAKER 


COLONIES IN AMERICA 
By Joun Fisker. With 8 Maps. Two vols. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


This important work traces the causes which 
led to the colonizing of New York by the 
Dutch, and Pennsylvania by the Quakers; 
and describes the small beginnings, the for- 
midable obstacles, the tenacious purpose of 
these colonies, and their gradual groWth to 
great power. The story is told with the re- 
markable clearness and charm which make 
Mr. Fiske’s volumes of American history as 
delightful as they are important. 


THE NARRAGANSETT 
FRIENDS’ MEETING IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH .CENTURY 


With a Chapter on (Quaker Beginniogs in 
Rhode Island. By CAarRoLINE HAZARD, 
President of Wellesley College. 8vo, $1.50. 


In this book, as in her previous writings, 
Miss Hazard proves the diligence and thor. 
oughness with which she has studied the 
history of Rhode Island, and justifies the 
honorable pride she takes in its good fame. 
She draws from unprinted records a clear 
and interesting account of the social and re- 
ligious life of the Narragansett country in 
the eighteenth century, and connects its local 
history with the larger movements of the time. 


PLANTATION PAGEANTS 


By JoEL “HANDLER Harris, author of the 
Uncle Remus and Thimblefinger stories. 
Fally illustrated by E. Boyp SMiru. Square 
8v0, $2.00. 

_ This is a continuation of the delightful 

rhimblefinger stories. Sweetest Susan, Buster 

John, Drusilla, Aaron, and other well-known 

characters figure in it. The book contains a 

taleof Brer Rabbit and the Goobers; describes 

the strange wagoner and his passenger, little 

Billy Biscuit; and is full of Mr. Harris’s best, 

finely illustrated. 


A JERSEY BOY IN THE 
REVOLUTION 


By EvERETT T, ToMLINSON, author of ‘‘ The 
Boys of (ld Monmouth.” With Illustra 
tions. Crown 8ve, $1 50. 

A capital stery, founded on the lives and 
heroic deeds of some of the hambler heroes 


of the Revolution against invading Britons 
and lawless Americans. 


THE HELPERS 
By Francis Lynpk, author of ‘A Komance 

in Transit.’ 12mo, $1 50. 

This is a story of the New West of today. 
it deals with engineers, silver and gold min. 
ing, and love finds easy entrance. Thereis an 
ne strong human interest in the 
story. 











Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by } 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston | 


CHURCH HYMNS + SoNes! 
Adopted by Ocean Grove Association, 

Mr. Moody’s Northfield Conferences, 
and other prominent assemblies this season. 
$25, S30, and #35 per 100, according to binding. 
Samples of either, post free, the. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 








Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
eic., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





WHITMAN COLLEGE. All communications and gifts 
for Whitman College should be sent to the financia) 
a, = Virginia Dox,556 Massachusetts Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass., or President phen B. 


, or to the , Rev. St . L. Pen 
rose, Walla Walla, Wash. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOCIRTY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes tem 


perance 
homes and boarding ho ing seaports at home 
and abroad; provides 


uses in } 
libraries for ou oing vessels ; 
oy med the Sailor’s Magazine, bones \ and 

e . 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
re nittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

JAMES W. a, President 


° Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. — 
W. C. STURGES, rer. 








THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Nelson "Ss New Series of 
Teachers’ 


aids 
lar 
Bibles 
Contain 
New Helps 


350 illustrations 
New Concordance 
New Maps 





The Helps 
are just what Sunday school teachers 
want. All new and graphically written 
by the most eminent scholars, with Il- 
lustrations on almost every page. 


The Concordance 
is the most complete yet produced, as it 
combines Coneordance, Subject Index, 
pronounces and interprets Scripture, 
proper nameg, etc., in one ABC list. A 
great achievement and facility. 


The 12 Maps 
are beautifully colored, carefully revised 
and specially engraved from the latest 
’ surveys, with complete index. 


The Congregationalist says: 
‘*It is a practical handbook of the highest 
value for Biblical study.” 


Al Stytes and Prices.— For example, a good minion 
type, leather bound coz y; ove lapping covers, from 
upward, For saleby all Booksellers, or write for catalague to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 


37 East 18th Street, New York. 








HISTORIC TABLETS 


in the facade of 
The Congregational House 


Proof Impressions of the Plates which 
are appearing in The Congregationalist, 
on heavy, coated paper, ample margins 
(separate sheets 11x11 in.), with a 
fine picture of The New Congregational | 
House and descriptive letterpress. 
Rolled in mailing tube. Sent postpaid. 


PRICE 25 CENTS 


Address 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 





12 October 1299 






“It ought to be at the elbow 
of every pastor; and in the 
hand of every Sunday school 
teacher and Bible worker” 
Prof. R. R. LLoyp. 


Nearly Ready 


The Revelation ay the rev. 
of Jesus GrorGE HoOLiry 


GILBERT, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 


Ph. D., D. D. 
“ The Student's Life of Jesus,” “ The 
Student's Life of Paul,” etc. 
In press. Price probably $1.25 Net 

Dr. Gilbert is well-known as having pre- 

sented the results of a life work as Pro- 

fessor of New Testament Literature and 

Interpretation in Chicago Theologica) 

Seminary in two invaluable books for 
the Student: 


THE STUDENT’S LIFE 
OF JESUS  Coth, Cr. 8vo, $1.25 Net 


This, with the companion volume now 
in press, is needed by every one who wil! 
follow the International Sunday Schoo! 
Lessons from the New Testament during 
the coming year. 


‘One of the best books that we recall.” 
—ZION’S HERALD. 


“ Exceedingly well-written and helpful.” 
—CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 


“ Olear.cut, scholarly and lucid.” 
—THE ADVANCE. 


THE STUDENT’S Goth 
LIFE OF PAUL , 


$1.25 Net 
‘*A lucid and forcible volume ... Its special 
value lies in two tuings—the distinctness with 
which it follows and explains the apostle’s story 
and the candid, discriminating mauner in which 
doubtful matters are discussed . . . The book is 
exceedingly interesting and of much more than 
common value.’”—THE CONGREGATIONALIS! 


“ Raceedingly useful.”,—THE INTERIOR. 


‘There is no book which quite takes the place 
which Dr. Gilbert’s fills.’— THE MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN, England. 


** Simple, direct and concise.” —THE CHURCHMAN. 





14B St., Bost 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
NEW YORK. 











International Congregational 


Council 


Report 


The volume containing the papers, addresses and proceed- 
ings of this great Council, fully reported and with illustra- 
tions, will be issued by the Publishing Committee as soon as 


the work can be thoroughly done. 
Send subscriptions to 


postage paid, will be $2.00. 


The price of the volume, 


REV. HENRY A. HAZEN, ‘ 


Room 611, Congregational House, Boston. 


The volume cannot be assured to any whose subscriptions 


are not received in October. 





with thirty (30) pictures. 





G. P. BROWN &€ CO., 


BROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES 


Authors and their Homes, Famous Paintings, Architecture, etc. 
150 ON LIFE OF CHRIST. 


One Cent Each, 120 for $1.00. Size 5 1-2 x 8, 1100 Subjects. 


Our Pictures are very much Superior to any others. A comparison will prove this. 
Send four cents in stamps fur four sample pictures and 24-page catalogue, illustrated 


100 MADONNAS. 


ad BEVERLY, MASS. 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


Volume LXXXIV 


The Council Numbers of The Con- 
gregationalist 

No. 38. 70 portraits and illustrations. Dr. Storrs’s 
article. ‘Four Leaders in Congregationalism,”’ etc. 

No. 39. Council report. Dr, Fairbairn’s sermon 
and careful digests of papers. Picturesof the Coun- 
cil at the State House and in Tremont Temple. 

No. 40. Council report concluded. Dr. Storrs’s 
address before the Council and digests of papers 
completed. Snap-shots with pen and camera, 
Picture of Council at Plymouth Rock. Summaries 
and estimates. 

No. 41. The Councilin retrospect. Pictures of the 
English delegations. Pictures of the Council at the 
Faith Monument and at Burial Hill, Plymouth- 
Opinions on the Council and aftermath. 

No. 42. How the Council amused itself. Six 
pages of pictures. The banquet, the tallyho, the 
trolley rides and down the harbor. 

The five papers sent to any address in United 
States and Canada for 30 cts; cr England, 40 cts. 

















For the *¢ Quiet Hour.’’ 

CLO S ET The divisions of this book 
adapt it to differing occasions 

and and uses. The intention is to 
ALT. AR supply what is desired both for 
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‘a end seven prayers, wide in their 
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ecules also arranged in each instance 
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Things Uppermost in ee cinap haben 
repea y sO many 

a speakers at the Prov- 
idence meeting last week that they evi- 
dently have large place in the minds of 
Christians interested in missions. By 
common consent closer personal relations 
must be cultivated between laborers in 
foreign fields and givers at home. 
Churches, families and individuals are 
hereafter to follow their gifts, know to 
whom they are sent, why they are needed 
and what they accomplish. A campaign 
of education is to be inaugurated, leading 
young people to be intelligent and active 
partners in the conquest of the nations 
for the kingdom of God. We are to labor 
to train individuals at home to be as fully 
consecrated to this work as those who 
are sent forth into other lands. The new 
life of the churches is to embrace the 
world in its sympathy and is to be directed 
to special interest in definite parts of the 
world where the energies and prayers of 
Christians may be concentrated for defi- 
nite results. Some plan is to be devised 
to equalize the use of the income of the 
Board so that the heavy legacies of one 
year may offset the lighter legacies of an- 
other and thus avoid.the depression of 
debt. Not only are all the churches to be 
enlisted to give, but systematic efforts 
are to be put forth to make all the indi- 
viduals in each church givers. The con- 
stant tidings of missionaries from many 
lands gave assurance of the healthful and 
fraitfal condition of the missions. There 
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are cheering evidences of growth and 
hopefulness and courage in the foreign 
fields. When these things are repeated 
in thousands of pulpits and prayer meet- 
ings a new zeal will be awakened to spread 
the gospel through the world, and a new 
joy experienced that its progress is so 
great and its promise so rich for the re- 
demption of mankind. 
_—— 
The student volunteers 
uae who at Providence last 
m menons week declared their pur- 
pose to devote their lives to foreign mis- 
sions deeply impressed the audience. But 
evidently another company, not less he- 
roic than they, must be raised up in order 
that their purpose may not fail. Many 
years ago a young man in Boston, moved 
by an address he heard from a missionary 
returned from Persia, consecrated him- 
self to give the gospel to the world. He 
soon discovered that he had not the gift 
necessary to preach or teach. But none 
the less did he give his life to missions. 
He became a superior workman at his 
trade.. By close economy he gave annu- 
ally to missions for many years enough 
money to support a missionary in the 
field. He studied missions at home and 
abroad. He was constantly and deeply 
interested in the work and the workmen. 
Only his closest friends, probably, knew 
that out of an income of $1,500 he some- 
times gave $1,100 to missions. Till he 
was compelled by the infirmities of age 
to cease work he kept up the stream of 
his contributions, carefully discriminat- 
ing in the selection of objects and accom- 
panying them with earnest prayer. No 
missionary in distant lands more com- 
pletely devoted himself to the spread of 
the gospel for the salvation of mankind 
than he did. A noble army of young 
men have been led to be willing to go 
into all the world and preach the gospel. 
It is time to raise up another army with 
@ purpose not less consecrated and defi- 
nite to send and support them. Are 
there not 1,000 young men in the Con- 
gregational fold who can each be moved 
to try to support one missionary in for- 
eign lands ? 


Among all the impressions 

pie og of the council which we 
a, have read or heard that 
which is most common and most hopeful 
is the impression of personal loyalty to 
our Lord Jesus Christ as the Saviour and 
Ruler of the Church. This was the secret 
of the council’s power. Whatever differ- 
ences of point of view or method there 
may have been, here there was complete 
and universal union, which the word loy- 
alty alone can describe. Before these 
meetings, so full-charged with thought 
and helpful for inspiration, are crowded 
from the first place in the thought of our 
readers by other duties and enjoyments, 
we desire to suggest that in this one fact 
of loyalty to Christ is the hope and op- 
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portunity of all our churches. It is our 
privilege to enjoy—it is our opportunity 
to bear witness. The life with Christ 
becomes by natural adaptation the life for 
Christ. The world will hear or heed us 
no further than we speak out of our own 
deep and true experience, but so far 
it will hear and heed and be drawn 
through us to him who has given himself 
for our daily need and joy. The keynote 
of joyful and unfaltering loyalty to Christ 
which gave the council power will make 
the life and work of every man and every 
church powerful for good and blessed in 
peace and strength. 


In the opinion of the 

Two Contrasting editor of The Interior 

Opinions 

the recent council re- 
vealed that. Congregationalism “has 
shipped her anchor, broken the face 
of her chronometer and is making her 
reckonings by pointing her sextant at 
the comets.”’ Over against the slap-dash 
nautical rhetoric of Dr. Gray, it may be 
well to quote the calm words of Pres. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall of Union Semi- 
nary, who said at the banquet in Music 
Hall: 

Nowhere within the bounds of the Church 
of Christ does the principle of spiritual com- 
prehension find more satisfactory illustration 
than in the Congregational church. What- 
ever else may pertain to the mission of Con- 
gregationalism in Christendom, its educa- 
tional value a3 an object lesson in spiritual 
comprehension cannot be overestimated. Here 
is allowance for temperamental variation. 
Here is balanced liberty of opinion and 
method. Here is centralization around Christ 
and the gospel of Christ. Here are simplic- 
ity, frankness and the trust of man in man. 


President Hall spoke these words as one 
“‘who is a Presbyterian, not alone by the 
sacred bonds of ancestry and affection, 
but also, as it would appear, by psycho- 
logical necessity,’’ to quote his own 
words. He spoke them as one who is 
sparing no endeavor to secure a like de- 
gree of comprehension in the Presby- 
terian Church in this country. How far 
removed from the irenic spirit and Chris- 
tian charity of Dr. Hall is the editor of 
The Interior the above characteristic 
quotation reveals. 


For its fifty-third an- 

The American Mis- 1, ya] meeting the 
stonary Assoclation 4 nerican Missionary 
Association goes this year to Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. The president of the associa- 
tion, Dr. Noble of Chicago, and the 
preacher, Dr. C. H. Patton of St. Louis, 
will bring to it, besides their own per- 
sonal enthusiasm for the work, some- 
thing of the uplift and evangelical ear- 
nestness of the International Council, in 
which they both took part. An impor- 
tant feature of the meeting will be the 
report of the committee on work in Porto 
Rico, which will be read by Dr. W. H. 
Ward. Both he and Secretary Beard 
have visited the island and can supple- 
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ment the formal report with their own 
personal observations and conclusions. 
Strategic positions in the island cities 
have been occupied, and the wise plan of 
action outlined calls for the hearty sup- 
port of the churches. The work of the 
association becomes more diversified and 
of broader human and Christian interest 
from year to year, and its annual gather- 
ing brings a blessing to the churches that 
entertain its speakers and delegates. 


Experience in the Wasb- 
ington meeting of the 
Presbyterian Alliance 
goes to confirm our own observation of 
the difficulty of program-making for great 
religious conventions. The time of the 
alliance was too much given up to the 
reading of long papers, and there was 
little or no opportunity for debate and 
discussion. In contrast with our own 
experience, the papers seem, also, to have 
been too scholastic in subject and tone. 
Protest against this blunder alike of pro- 
gram-makers and speakers broke out be- 
fore the meetings closed in public demand 
on the floor of the alliance for briefer 
and more practical papers and debates at 
the next meeting. The difficulties inher- 
ent in an alliance of denominations as 
compared with a council of churches also 
showed themselves. Instead of the brac- 
ing air of frank and free speech, there 
was an evident fear of hurting the sus- 
ceptibilities of the brethren. To please 
the Psalm singing churches the organ 
was silent and hymns were forbidden, 
and the foreign delegates seem to have 
toned down their theological utterances 
for fear of offending the American con- 
servatives. The climax of spiritual in- 
terest was, as it should have been, on 
the evening devoted to missions, when 
brief addresses were made by workers in 
the field. Principal Cavan of Knox Col- 
lege, Toronto, Can., was elected pres- 
ident, and the next meeting appointed to 
be held in Liverpool, Eng. 


The Presbyterian 
Alliance 


The New President of the Board 


For the fourth time in its history of 
ninety years the American Board has 
chosen a layman as its president. It 
has called to this office one who has 
proved his fitness for it by long and able 
service for the public welfare. Mr. S. B. 
Capen’s first important labor in the gen- 
eral missionary field was in connection 
with the Home Missionary Society, which 
he served as a@ member of several im- 
portant committees. He was elected 
president of the Sunday School and 
Publishing Society in 1882. He came 
to ,that organization when it was de- 
clining and feeble. He took that office 
because he believed that the society 
was necessary to the prosperity of the 
denomination. He thoroughly studied 
the conditions, gave to the work his 
time and business experience without 
stint, aided effectually in raising the nec- 
essary capital to put its business depart- 
ment in good working order, made many 
addresses in behalf of its missionary de- 
partment to churches and denomina- 
tional assemblies, and thus led in the 
renaissance of Congregational Sunday 
schools. 

A few years later he accepted an elec. 





tion as a member of the Boston School 
Committee. Here, also, he made a pains- 
taking study of the public schools of the 
city, and of public education in this 
country and in several European cities. 
He soon came to be recognized as an au- 
thority in educational matters, and no 
long time elapsed before he was made 
chairman of the committee. He brought 
about reforms of great value in the con- 
struction of schoolhouses and in the en- 
tire business of school administration 
and teaching. In recognition of his im- 
portant service in education, Dartmouth 
College conferred on him the degree of 
Master of Arts. To no man of this gen- 
eration is Boston more indebted for the 
efliciency of its public school system than 
to Mr. Capen. He came in due time to 
be heartily supported by all political par- 
ties, and remained in office till he had ac- 
complished the main objects he had in 
view and other duties compelled him to 
surrender to others the heavy burdens he 
had assumed. Before he resigned that 
position he had already become the 
leader in organizing the Municipal League 
of Boston, of which, until this year, he 
has been the president. 

In the benevolent work of Congrega- 
tional churches Mr. Capen has been for 
several years one of the foremost men. 
He is chairman of the committee of fif- 
teen appointed by the last National 
Council to secure better organization of 
the work of the benevolent societies and 
more extensive gifts for their treasuries. 
The plan approved by the council and 
adopted by the committee was conceived 
and its details arranged by him. 

In business administration Mr. Capen 
has large ability. He was chairman of 
the local committee of arrangements 
which made the anniversary of the Na- 
tional Society of Christian Endeavor in 
Boston in 1895 one of the most successful 
meetings in the history of that organiza- 
tion. The success of the recent Interna- 
tional Council was largely due to his 
efficient service. He was chairman of 
the general committee of arrangements, 
of the executive committee and of the 
committee of the Congregational Club 
which had charge of local affairs in en- 
tertaining the council. In addition to 
the labor demanded from him in these 
positions, he delivered an address on 
Municipal Government as a Sphere for 
the Christian Man. Few speakers before 
the council received so great an ovation 
as he did in his own city. 

Mr. Capen is fifty-seven years old, a 
Bostonian by birth, a direct descendant 
of John Alden and of Bernard Capen, 
and a member of the long established 
firm of Torrey, Bright & Capen, import- 
ers and dealers in carpets and rugs. His 
partner, Mr. Elbridge Torrey, for many 
years was one of the most efficient mem- 
bers of the Prudential Committee. 

Mr. Capen is a man of unblemished 
integrity, of rare tact in dealing with 
men, of deep conscientiousness and strong 
Christian faith. His election was due to 
a general desire first expressed by repre- 
sentatives from the West, and no less 
strongly felt by them than by those from 
the East. He will have the full confi- 
dence of business men in the churches, 
and will, we have no doubt, lead in a 
business campaign for extending the 
great work of foreign missions, which 
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will add new luster to the illustrious his- 
tory of the Board. 





The Presbytery and the Profes- 
sor 


The New York Observer points out 
the difficulty under which the presbytery 
of New York labors in the case of Profes- 
sor McGiffert of Union Seminary. Ob- 
jections to the teaching in his History of 
Christianity in the Apostolic Age were 
brought before the General Assembly 
last May and by it referred to the pres- 
bytery without instructions. A commit- 
tee of presbytery, appointed last June, 
has been in conference with him, but it 
is understood, without inducing him to 
withdraw his statement, that he is in 
essential harmony with the faith of the 
Presbyterian confession, and that the 
positions of his book have been misstated 
and misunderstood. 

Under Presbyterian law his refusal to 
withdraw throws the onus of action upon 
individuals or upon the presbytery acting 
as a whole. In the one case some one 
man or group of men must take the un- 
gracious position of prosecutor; in the 
other there will be a bitter divisien of 
feeling which must result in reopening 
the scarce healed wounds of recent con- 
troversies. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that the Observer, speaking as the mouth- 
piece for the moment of the peace-seeking 
and conservative party in presbytery, 
lovingly entreats Professor McGiffert to 
withdraw while he may do so without 
either disturbing the quiet of the church 
or bringing upon himself any cloud of 
ecclesiastical censure. 

If this plea fails, it counsels presbytery 
to treat the offending member as the pear! 
oyster treats the irritating grain of sand, 
covering thecase with the pearl of neglect 
until the higher court of its own motion 
orders action. It reminds those who 
would regard this as a victory for Dr. Mc- 
Giffert that the direction still remains in 
the hands of the assembly; that the pro- 
fessor’s book has been condemned and its 
influence as a statement of Presbyterian 
doctrine entirely destroyed; that he 
teaches in a seminary disapproved by the 
assembly; and that a heresy trial would 
make him the hero of a party and carry 
knowledge of his teachings into quarters 
where they are now wholly unknown. 

Here is a double dilemma—the dilemma 
of the presbytery and of the professor. 
So far as the presbytery is concerned, we 
fear that it will be forced, if not this year 
by the action of individuals, yet another 
year by pressure of the assembly, to face 
the ordeal of a heresy trial. The feeling 
is too strong in the Presbyterian Church 
at large to admit of any faltering in the 
attempt to rid the church of heretics who 
have been advertised by prominent pub- 


‘lic notice. And the policy of covering 


heresy by the pearl of indifference will 
only prove it a jewel in the eyes of the 
young men who are students of theology. 
If free thought is tolerated, they will de- 
mana freedom for their own variety of 
thinking. This difficulty, we believe, is 
inherent in any denomination which is 
founded upon so unscripturally elaborate 
a system of dogmatic theology as forms 
the corner stone of Presbyterianism. 

On the other hand, there is the dilemma 
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of the professor. If he stood alone he 
might gracefully withdraw; but he is one 
of the leaders‘of a party whose heterodoxy 
he would confess by the act of withdrawal, 
leaving them exposed to a trial which 
he has himself escaped. He unquestion- 
ably believes in his own conformity to 
Presbyterian doctrine, and feels that he 
stultifies himself in withdrawing with- 
out putting that conformity to the test. 
Much as we wish and hope for peace, in 
order to activity in the Presbyterian 
body, we must confess that we do not see 
how it is to be attained without the adop- 
tion of a simpler and broader test of min- 
isterial fellowship than the Westminster 
Confession affords—a change manifestly 
impossible in the present temper of a 
large majority in the church. 





Christianity the Antidote for the 
Caste Spirit 

It is impossible to be blind to the fact 
of human differences. All men are not 
created equal, except before the civil law. 
Differences of a hundred sorts are in- 
grained and vital in our lives. Chris- 
tianity does not attempt to disregard 
them. To do so would be to prove its 
unfitness for its work. But there is a 
distinction, which is largely artificial and 
more commonly mischievous, which men 
set up which Christianity refuses to ad- 
mit—the distinetion of caste. Not that 
we can overlook the fact that human so- 
ciety includes different grades of condi- 
tion, character and merit. They are fun- 
damental facts. But what Christianity 
declares and what society ought to assert 
is that no man is better than any other 
man, or is to be treated with any more 
consideration, because he occupies a more 
favorable social position. He who be- 
longs to what sometimes is known as the 
upper class, because its opportunities of 
effort, culture and travel are the largest, 
possibly may be a better man than he 
who belongs to a lower social class, be- 
cause the opportunities which the former 
has enjoyed may have been so used as to 
enrich his nature, broaden his sympa- 
thies, elevate his ideal of life and duty, 
and make him at once a better man and 
a better Christian than he would have 
been otherwise. But the fact that he 
was born into the possession of this op- 
portunity is nothing to his credit. He is 
not a better man on that account. If he 
be the better, it is for having made good 
use of his opportunity, and the man be- 
neath him may not rightly be looked 
down upon as inferior, if he be making 
an equally conscientious and energetic 
use of such opportunities as he has been 
granted. 

There is nothing on earth meaner than 
the caste spirit as it ordinarily displays 
itself. Where it exults in riches, finery, 
display and is contemptuous toward those 
of less obvious possessions, it is not only 
shameful but pitiable. Christianity dis- 
tinguishes between the right and the 
wrong application of this spirit of social 
distinction and says that all men before 
God are equal. Before God he who 
makes the best use of his opportunities 
stands highest. He who starts lowest in 
the social scale may receive at last the 
reward of the very best, having risen 
higher than he who started under better 
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auspices, even though the former never 
reach the level at which the latter began. 
Christianity says to one and all, The 
caste spirit, so far as it is exclusive, nar- 
rowing, supercilious, is an emanation 
from the infernal regions; so far as it is 
an incentive to geniality, generosity, 
helpfulness, loving-kindness and cordial 
appreciation of what is good in all, itis a 
foretaste of heaven. 

We are not to expect social distinctions 
to disappear, but Christian people should 
so conduct themselves that such distinc- 
tions may have only the significance of 
invisible, even if inevitable, lines over 
which congenial spirits pass back and 
forth in happy intercourse unrestrained. 
Like seeks like, and always will. And like 
always should be able to seek like unhin- 
dered when the likeness is due to a com- 
mon and noble moral purpose, to intel- 
lectual sympathy, or to that true brother- 
liness which is the characteristic of every 
honest heart. So fast and so far as Chris- 
tianity prevails among men the caste 
spirit in its lower, meaner sense must 
disappear and in ites higher, nobler sense 
of helpfulness and opportunity it must 
and it ought to prevail. 





Current History 

The [Massachusetts Republican Convention 

The Massachusetts State Republican 
convention, held in Boston last week, 
nominated for governor W. Murray 
Crane of Dalton, one of the most emi- 
nent Congregational laymen of the State, 
a man universally respected and beloved, 
whose record as a considerate employer 
of labor, as a@ peacemaker among men, as 
a donor to good causes is not as widely 
known or appreciated as it should be. 
But this is explained by the rare modesty 
of Mr. Crane and his invariable rule of 
not letting his left hand know what his 
right hand doeth. His service on the Na- 
tional Republican Committee, his career 
as lieutenant-governor of ‘Massachusetts, 
and his large experience as a business 
man have fitted him admirably for the 
office which he will fill; for a nomina- 
tion now is equivalent to election in 
November. His running mate on the 
ticket, the candidate for lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, Hon. John F. Bates, has but re- 
cently retired from the speakership of 
the House of Representatives, and is an 
able and conscientious public servant. 

The platform adopted by this conven- 
tion is interesting in its references to 
monetary and civil service standards, to 
public control of trusts, and to the record 
and duty of the nation in the Philippine 
Islands. The platform calls unequivo- 
cally for a gold standard, and it is wel- 
come news from Washington which re- 
ports that as soon as Congress assembles 
the Senate will have before it a bill which 
will settle once for all that the monetary 
standard of this country is gold, not 
‘coin,’ as is now the case, the interpre- 
tation of this word being left to the Ex- 
ecutive. The platform calls upon the 
Federal officials and Congress to maintain 
the ideal of a civil service based on merit, 
in this respect being far more consistent 
with the past record of the party than 
recent declarations on this subject by 
Republican conventions in Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. The party is, 
put on record as “unqualifiedly opposed 
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to trusts and monopoly and the capital- 
ization of fictitious and speculative val- 
ues.” 

As to the Philippines, the following 
Delphic utterance is put forth. Both 
wings of the party, the expansion and 
the anti-expansion, profess to find in- 
dorsement in it for their respective 
positions. It reads thus: 

We commend the tact, the patience, the skill 
and the statesmanlike spirit with which the 
President has approached the perplexing prob- 
lems arising from the war. Under the treaty 
with Spain the law of nations put upon the 
United States the responsibility for the peace 
and security of life and property, the well- 
being and the future government of the Phil- 
ippine Islands; accepting this responsibility, 
it is our profound trust that the present hos- 
tilities can be brought to an early termination, 
and that Congress, guided by a wise and 
patriotic Administration, will establish and 
maintain in those islands, hitherto the home 
of tyranny, a government as free, as liberal 
and as progressive as our own, in accordance 
with the sacred principles of liberty and self- 
government upon which the American repub- 
lic so securely rests. 


The Springfield Republican says that it 
can stand on this plank and so does ex- 
Governor Boutwell, president of the Anti- 
Imperialist League. But both The Re- 
publican and Mr. Boutwell have spared 
no effort to heap contumely on the Presi- 
dent, whose policy was indorsed by the 
convention. Concede to the Filipinos all 
the intelligence and character that their 
most ardent advocates claim for them, it 
is not in the nature of things that they 
can walk before they know how to stand. 
The United States has had one object les- 
son on a large scale of the danger of giv- 
ing over legislation on race questions to 
the dominating impress of doctrinaires, 
and of the folly of trying to make Ameri- 
can citizens en masse by legislative de- 
cree, and it is to be hoped that the lesson 
taught us by the granting of manhood 
suffrage to the Negro will have some 
weight in determining the course of our 
Government in dealing with the Filipinos. 
“The sacred principles of liberty and 
self-government” are sometimes best con- 
served by first considering whether those 
who talk most about them and clamor 
most loudly for them know the difference 
between liberty and license, between self- 
government and anarchy. 


The Doings of Admiral Dewey 

Admiral Dewey has visited Washington 
during the past week, has received at the 
hands of the President the handsome and 
costly sword voted him by Congress, and 
has made known to the committee having 
charge of the matter that he will gladly 
accept as a gift from the American people 
a house in Washington for the purchase 
of which funds have been subscribed by a 
large number of donors. From Washing- 
ton Admiral Dewey goes to his native 
State and city, Montpelier, Vt., where he 
will be welcomed by the State officials and 
a vast host of the citizens of the State 
early this week. From thence he proceeds 
to. Boston, where he will arrive on the 
18th and remain until the 15th. Massachu- 
setts will mobilize her State militia on the 
14th, and thus furnish a large military 
escort to the navalhero. Boston’s school 
children are to be prominent in the recep- 
tion and welcome given. 

From Boston Admiral Dewey will pro- 
ceed to Washington, join the other mem- 
bers of the Philippine Peace Commission 
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and from this time on be in close touch 
with the Administration in its plannings 
respecting military operations in the Phil- 
ippines. Admiral Dewey, so far from giv- 
ing comfort to the anti-expansionists by 
his utterances since his return, as they had 
prophesied he would, has done precisely 
the other thing. He heartily applauded 
the expressions of determination on the 
part of the Administration to prosecute 
the contest in the Philippines vigorously 
and ceaselessly, as that determination 
found expression in Secretary of the Navy 
Long’s speech when participating in the 
sword presentation last week; and as the 
result of his counsel the Administration 
has already ordered a speedy and large 
re-enforcement of the naval forces in the 
waters about the Philippine Archipelago 
in order that the blockade may be more 
effectively maintained. Admiral Dewey 
also, it is believed, has given his testi- 








mony in favor of the substitution of an- 
other commander for General Otis. 

The admiral’s bearing through all the 
stirring scenes of the days since he landed 
at New York has endeared him still more 
to the American people. He is modest, 
unassuming, tender-hearted, sane. He 
knows his limitations and scoffs at the 
icea of entering political life and posing 
as acivilianadministrator. Nevertheless, 
the politicians of both parties have their 
eyes on him, fearful of his power tb so 
win the admiration of the people that all 
the carefully laid plans for the campaign 
of 1900 may be upset. 


The War in the Philippines 
The sentiments expressed by Secretary 
of the Navy Long last week, when eulo- 
gizing the hero of Manila, and Admiral 
Dewey’s hearty applause of such portions 
of the speech as showed a determination to 
carry on the contest until American su- 
premacy is acknowledged indicate no re- 
versal of policy on the part of the Ad- 
ministration as the result of the confer- 
ence between President McKinley and 
Admiral Dewey. Indeed, the only appre- 
ciable influence of the conference is a 
stiffening of purpose on the part of the 
’ Administration, the swift summoning of 
newly recruited and as yet undrilled 
regiments to proceed directly to San 
Francisco for embarkation, and prompt 
orders to the navy to send to Philippine 
waters six vessels which can assist in 
making the blockade more effective than 
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it has been. At the same time it is easy 
to see that Admiral Dewey’s werds with 
the President have not strengthened the 
confidence of the Administration in Gen- 
eral Otis, upon whom rests the responsi- 
bility, we are convinced, of much of the 
infelicity of the situation in. the Philip- 
pines today, as described by Mr. Mac- 
Queen below. 

Aguinaldo’s recent proclamation, in 
which he counsels his followers to be 
patient and await the efforts of the Dem- 
ocratic party in this country to defeat the 
expansion policy of the present Adminis- 
tration, reveals glaringly his misconcep- 
tion of the situation inthiscountry. For 
the Democratic party cannot win on the 
issue of opposition to expansion per se. 
If it wins it will be because of dissatisfac- 
tion of the people of this country with 
the methods employed by the Administra- 
tion in carrying out that policy, and it is 
for this reason, if for no higher, that it 
behooves the Administration to see to it 
that a man is placed in charge of affairs 
in the Philippines in whom his subordi- 
nates and the rank and file of thearmy have 
confidence and for whom they have re. 
spect. American responsibility for and 
control over the Philippines has passed 
out of the realm of theory—it is a fact. 
The issue now is, How soon shall wise men 
succeed in so shaping our course that the 
greatest good to all concerned shall come 
to pass? As it is now there is a general 
feeling that through misunderstanding 
and perverseness on both sides a contro 
versy has arisen which would have been 
needless had wiser and better men had 
supreme authority at Manila. 

The Philippine Situation 

Rev. Peter MacQueen, now re-entering 
upon his work as pastor of a Congrega- 
tional church in Somerville, Mass., who 
has served us well as a correspondent in 
the Philippines, issued a general statement 
to the American public last week which 
was sent broadcast by the Associated 
Press. \In this statement he has naught 
but praise for Admiral Dewey, for the 
rank and file of the volunteer army, for 
Generals Lawton and Hale, for the trans- 
port and hospital service and for the 
courage and tenacity of the Tagals. Ac 
cording to him, with the coming of Gen. 
eral Merritt to the islands the “ devilment 
began,” he being haughty, insolent and 
undiplomatic in his treatment of the na- 
tives. General Otis, Mr. MacQueen de- 
clares, has the unfortunate gift of mak- 
ing everybody he meets his enemy, and 
thereby has lost the confidence of all the 
soldiers and civilians in the Philippines. 
The deepest danger in the Philippines is 
that the United States has no men in high 
places there who are capable of studying 
the problem from a psychological stand- 
point, and the contest, he thinks, is fast 
degenerating into a race war. The Peace 
Commission failed utterly in its work, 
Paterno, one of the Filipinos, showing 
diplomatic skill surpassing any of the 
representatives of the United States save 
Dewey. The press censorship has been 
too strict, and the administration of the 
custom house at Manila is corrupt. Our 
imposition of taxes and tariffs is more 
severe than was that of the Spaniards, 
with consequent alienation of the natives, 
who had reason to expect a change in this 
respect. ‘The Filipinos never forget and 
never forgive. They are highly sensitive, 
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easy to flatter but impossible to fool, 
They are very bitter, very brave, very per- 
sistent. We need on our side great tact, 
absolute discipline, stainless honor, incor- 
ruptible honesty—otherwise a legacy of 
hate and bloodshed.” Martial law in Ma. 
nila should be abolished, and Congress 
should at once be summoned to give 
pledges to the Filipinos and to grant an 
autonomous government with an Amer. 
ican protectorate. The Spanish friars 
should be sent home, the native priests 
should receive from Rome the full rights 
of priesthood, and American Catholic 
priests should go out to mediate between 
the natives and American officials. 


The British Guiana Boundary Award 

With the rendering of the decision last 
week by the arbitrators between the 
South American republic of Venezuela 
and the empire of Great Britain one of 
the most creditable chapters in our re- 
cent national history closed. Beginning 
with diplomatic endeavors as far back as 
1880, including President Cleveland’s 
trenchant and ominous message of Decem- 
ber, 1894, and not omitting the thorough in- 
vestigation made by the boundary com- 
mission, of which Justice David Brewer 
was the head, the course of the United 
States has been consistent, and fraternal 
to its younger and weaker neighbor. We 
have endeavored through diplomacy, 
then through threat of war, and lastly 
through negotiations leading up to suc- 
cessful arbitration to let the Powers of 
Europe understand that might may not 
determine their course toward the weak 
South American republics, and that the 
Monroe Doctrine is no mere academic 
pronunciamento, but rather a vital part 
of our foreign policy. 

Hence it is with intense satisfaction 
that the decree of the tribunal last week 
is chronicled. Venezuela, represented on 
the court by two members of the highest 
court of this land, Chief-Justice Fuller 
and Justice Brewer, and having as its 
leading counsel an ex-president of this 
republic, Benjamin Harrison, by the 
terms of the decree receives title to the 
lands about the mouth of the Orinoco 
which were in dispute—lands sufficient 
in extent to enable her to control that 
important avenue for commerce. Great 
Britain, ably represented on the court 
and by counsel, receives by far the larger 
territorial award, including the coveted 
gold deposits. Thus the unanimous de- 
cree, which by the admission of those 
who are in the confidence of the judges 
is a compromise, satisfying neither party 
wholly, puts forever out of the realmof - 
controversy a question which has embit- 
tered the relations of Great Britain and 
Venezuela since 1840, 

M. Maartens, the Russian jurist and 
president of the court, in announcing the 
decree dwelt enthusiastically upon the 
moral effect which the entire procedure 
will have, coming so soon as it does after 
The Hague conference. Ex-President 
Harrison, in an interview since the de- 
cree was issued, has been less optimistic, 
he holding that a verdict in which the 
price of unanimity so obviously was a 
diplomatic compromise on details rather 
than agreement on legal rights will not 
have the moral weight that a divided 
vote would have had had principle been 
the decisive issue. Be this as it may, it 
certainly is prophetic of a new era in in- 
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ternational relations when nations and 
their chief jurists and advocates assemble 
in a national capital on neutral ground, 
and appeal to the standards of jus- 
tice and reason to settle a controversy 
that not long since would have been 
settled as a matter of course by appeal to 
arms—might making right. The specta- 
cle of an ex-president of the United States 
assiduously devoting himself to his pro- 
fession must have surprised Paris and 
Europe. 
High Tension in the Transvaal 

That war has not begun during the past 
week between Great Britain and the 
Transvaal and its sister Dutch state and 
ally, the Orange Free State, is little short 
of miraculous when the facts of the situa- 
tion are borne in mind. Armed Boers 
patrol the borders of Natal, ready to rush 


in and pillage and massacre at the first : 


signal from Pretoria. President Kruger 
has already seized gold belonging to Brit- 
ish subjects for uses that are confessedly 
hostile to Great Britain, and yet the latter 
Power does not give the word of attack. 
President Steyn’s efforts to mediate have 
failed, and it is clear from his dispatches 
to Sir Alfred Milner that he agrees with 
the Orange Free State Raad and that that 
state will be found co-operating with the 
Transvaal should war begin. Almost 
every day re-enforcements of the British 
soldiers arrive at Durban and are dis- 
patched to the frontiers and the strategic 
points, and many thousand other British 
regulars are now en route from India and 
from Great Britain. In Great Britain 
itself the queen has acquiesced in the pol- 
icy of her ministry and has issued two 
calls, one upon 25,000 of the reserves of 
her army, and another upon her legis- 
lators to assemble ir: Parliament and vote 
supplies to the ministry; and this she has 
done, itis said, despite personal appeals 
from the queen of Holland and the pope 
at Rome urging her to throw her personal 
influence against the use of force. 

In response to her appeal the reserves 
await dispatch to the front on transports 
impressed from the great passenger ship- 
ping fleets owned by Britons, and mem- 
bers of Parliament are preparing to jour- 
ney to London. Once there there will be 
little difference of opinion between Tories, 
Liberal-Unionists and Liberals, and they 
will proceed to make such grants as the 
war and naval officials may request. To 
be sure, Mr. John Morley and Sir William 
Vernon Harcourt during the past week 
have again recorded their hostility to the 
war policy, and they have not omitted to 
express their loathing for Mr. Chamber- 
lain as the arch marplot. But the speech 
of Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, the 
Liberal leader, last week makes it clear 
that there is no likelihood of much Lib- 
eral defection from the government 
should war be declared. Each day of de- 
lay, each added proof of the restraint of 
the leaders on both sides is evidence to 
some students of the situation that war 


‘will not come, that a way of peace with 


honor to both sides will yet be found. 
But Great Britainis mobilizing her forces 
as if she expected war, and is determined 
not to be caught napping. The moral ef- 
fectof herdisplay of energy and resources 
will be great far beyond the confines of 
South Africa, even should war not come. 
That Russia and France will take advan- 
tage of any opportunity to advance their 
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interests and cripple Great Britain should 
the latter find the struggle in South 
Africa inevitable and severe there is no 
doubt. But Great Britain will still have 
her fleet free no matter what reverses 
may be suffered by her army, and it is her 
fleet that Europe fears. Asfor our medi- 
ating between the Transvaal and Great 
Britain, or our interfering after the con- 
flict begins, there is little likelihood of it. 
From the British standpoint it would be 
as presumptuous as if Great Britain had 
interfered with us when the Federal Gov- 
ernment was disciplining Utah for its 
polygamous habits. This is a matter of 
family discipline—to the Briton—not an 
international controversy. 


For Current History Notes see page 526. 





Io Brief 


Christ shines in us in order that he may 
shine through us. 





Great thoughts are never wholly great until 
they have been proved in common life. 


To be happy in the sunshine is easy but 
overcoming Christians learn to be happy in 
the storm. 








One who formerly held pastorates in our 
churches in Marlboro, Mass., and Greenwich, 
Ct., Rev. Charles R. Treat, died last week. He 
graduated from Williams Collegeand Andover 
Seminary, and since 1881 has been a priest in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. 





There will be little sympathy with the San. 


Francisco man who has been devoting his time 
and wealth for two years to appeals from a 
sentencs imposed by the court for repeated 
practical assertions of his liberty of spitting 
in street cars, especially as the case was made 
a test of the constitutionality of thelaw. His 
twenty four hours in jail is a light punishment 
for his attempt to stop the progress of decency 
and hygienic reform. When the comfort and 
health of others are concerned liberty, as Dr. 
Fairbairn would say, means liberty to do as 
you ought. 





The Springfield Republican, commenting on 
the election of Mr. Capen to the presidency of 
the American Board, says that the election of 
Mr. Capen marks a change of policy, because, 
whereas he is ‘a layman of undoubted execu- 
tive ability,” he lacks the ‘commanding 
power of speech which his predecessors have 
had.” The audience in Tremont Temple, 
during the recent council, which heard Mr. 
Capeun’s speech on Municipal Government as 
a Sphere for the Christian Man could hardly 
assent to this obiter dictum of The Repub- 
lican. Mr. Capen’s eloquence is not precisely 
like that of Dr. Storrs or Mark Hopkins, but 
it is eloquence nevertheless. 





Not only were many encomiums bestowed 
upon the Boston Book in private during the 
sessions of the council, but it was publicly 
and formally commended in this resolution, 
introduced and supported by Dr. Gladden: 


We wish also to recognize our obligations 
to the publishers of The Congregationalist 
for preparing and issuing for the use of the 
members of the-council the Boston Book. 
Containing as it does not only a list of the 
delegates and the program, but information 
about our missionary work-and the objects of 
interest in and about Boston, the book, with 
its fine illustrations, will be to us a pleasant 
remembrance of the council. 





Rev. Peter MacQueen’s letter printed this 
week was. written on his way home from the 
Philippines, but represents his present atti- 
tude of mind toward the great problems of 
the future of those islands. His previous let- 
ters in our paper have occasioned wide com- 
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ment and have been freely quoted from. 
Since his arrival at his home in West Somer- 
ville, about a fortnight ago, Mr. MacQueen 
has been visited by many enterprising re- 
porters, and the interviews which he has 
given them have been flashed by wire to vari- 
ous parts of the country. There is also evi- 
dent a marked desire to hear him in public, 
and he already has a score of lecture appvint- 
ments, ranging from Baltimore in the South 
to Dover, N. H., in the North. He is giving 
his own people at the Day Street Church the 
fruit of his unusual opportunities for investi- 
gation. 





It ought to be generally understood that 
the choice of Mr. Capep for president of the 
American Board was in no degree an ignoring 
of the fitness of the vice-president for elevation 
to that honor. Indeed, one of the members of 
the nominating committee took special pains 
to find out through a personal interv.ew if Mr. 
James would take the position. But it was 
soon found that he could not be persuaded, 
under any consideration, to be considered as a 
presidential possibility. We cannot, however, 
fail to put on record our admiration of the 
efficiency with which Mr. James discharged 
the duties of the presidency until the office 
was filled by formal election. It was no easy 
task, in view of all the circumstances, to step 
into the gap made vacant by the death of Dr. 
Lamscn, but the corporate members, and in- 
deed the entire audience, keenly appreciated 
his skill, tact and amiability as he stood for 
two days at so important a post. 


Rev. Teunis S. Hamlin, D. D., writing to 
The Evangelist concerning the ultra-conserva- 
tive sermon by Prof. John DeWitt of Prince- 
ton preached before the Pan-Presbyterian 
Council, says : 


To take the leading subject of controversy 
for controversial treatment at that hour was 
at the best a serious blunder. Asa matter of 
fact, it very nearly precipitated serious dis- 
cord. Only the Christian forbearance of cer- 
tain men who were importuned for interviews 
by the city papers averted such a disaster. 
But the evil wrought did not cease with the 
dying away of open discussion. Men are still 
speaking quietly, but very emphatically, of 
the needless affront to some of the foremost 
scholars in the council and of the narrowing 
effect of the policy which resulted in such a 
keynote upon the whole trend of the alliance. 
There are very thoughtful men who fear that 
the organization is becoming the personal pos- 
session of a very few men and in imminent 
danger of being used to promote their parti- 
san and personal plans and ambitions. 


No such trouble at our council. 








President Slocum, in his paper on the sem- 
inaries, intimated that if more attention was 
given to ethics in the seminary courses of in- 
struction graduates more sensitive to ethical 
distinctions would be graduated. Certain re- 
cent happenings in the Methodist denomi- 
nation indicate surely the need of greater 
ethical sensitiveness among some of their 
clergy. First there was the scandal arising 
from the payment of an extortionate commis- 
sion to attorneys by the publishing agents of 
the Southern Methodist Church, after the Gov- 
ernment had paid the war claim of that house. 
More recently there have been the revelations 
concerning Messrs. Schell and Excell and 
their secret arrangement respecting royalties 
on Epworth League song-books. And now the 
Rock River Methodist “Episcopal Conference 
has jast had to investigate the reprehensible 
conduct of one of the denominational mission 
board secretaries, who accepted a commission 
from a presiding elder of that conference, who 
had sought and obtained from him the loan of 
funds of the mission board. There are many 
signs in ordinary business that it is becoming 
more and more difficult to get anything done 
without tips and commissions, and apparently 
the dry rot is at work among those who by 
reason of their calling should be like Casar’s 
wife, above suspicion. 
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The Inauguration of Wellesley’s New President 


Wellesley appears to the visitor at all 
times an ideal college for young women. 
Its fine buildings. are admirably located 
in its spacious park. Its wooded hills and 
valleys, its lovely lake, its extensive green 
lawns and its quiet seclusion give to it an 
air of academic refinement which invites 
to study and invests it with a nameless 
charm. A closer inspection more than 
confirms first impressions. From the ad- 
mirably furnished ‘halls of the College 
Hall to the library, art gallery, gymna- 
sium, cottages and groves Wellesley is the 
home of the student and the delight of 
the scholar. 

Important improvements have been 
‘ made during the last year, 
both seen and unseen. 
Houghton Chapel, dedi- 
cated a few months ago, 
is a stately and spacious 
building. A picture of it 
recently appeared on the 
cover of The Congrega- 
tionalist. The Wilder 
dormitory, the new ob- 
servatory and two chap- 
ter houses for Greek letter 
societies are nearing com- 
pletion. 

The season was appro- 
priate and the day, Oct. 3, 
auspicious for the inaugu- 
ration of Dr. Caroline 
Hazard as the fourth pres 
ident of the college. The 
elaborate arrangements 
which had been made 
were admirably carried 
out. The guests were 
met at the railway station 
by young ladies in aca- 
demic dress and conveyed 
in carriages to College 
Hall. There the proces- 
sion formed, consisting 
of the escort of under- 
graduates and alumne, 
present and past members 
of the board of trustees 
and the faculty, and dele- 
gates from other colleges. 
The array was imposing. The under- 
graduates led, dressed in white, and 
formed in line in front of the chapel, 
while the president, guests and alumneze 
passed through the open ranks. Nearly 
all were arrayed in the insignia of their 
colleges. Among them were Presidents 
Eliot of Harvard, Hadley of Yale, Angell 
of Michigan, Seelye of Smith, Taylor of 
Vassar, Thomas of Bryn Mawr, Warren 
of Boston, Slocum of Colerado, Mead of 
Mt. Holyoke and many other representa- 
tives of higher education, making a long 
line of men and women gowned in black 
with hoeds of various colors. Fully half 
an hour was taken in seating the students, 
alumnz and guests after the head of the 
procession entered the chapel. 

The services were simple, appropriate 
and impressive. Rev. Dr. Hovey, vice- 
president of the board of trustees, offered 
prayer. Bishop Lawrence, who presided 
in the absence of Dr. McKenzie, made a 
brief address, welcoming Dr. Hazard into 
her office. He said that the standards of 
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education and character had steadily 
risen at Wellesley under the administra- 
tion of women, but that the trustees look 
forward with still higher confidence and 
larger hope to her who was now to be 
inaugurated. Mrs. Durant, the surviving 
founder of the college, with a few fitting 
words and with deep feeling, formally pre- 
sented the charter and the keys to Dr. 
Hazard. 

The president-elect then entered the 
pulpit and read her address in a winsome, 
unaffected manner, with a grace and dig- 
nity which evidently won the hearts of 
the great andience. She expressed her 
idea of education as having for its supremé 
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task to enlarge the soul, to provide ma- 
terial for its nourishment. She empha- 
sized wisdom rather than knowledge as 
the gift which must descend like gentle 
train from heaven. “Because I believe 
with all my heart in holiness of life,”’ she 
said, “I stand here today. I believe 
women are to have an increasing part in 
that life in this world. Because I believe 
in the divine life among men I dare to 
take up my part in this great work.” As 
this noble woman sat down amid the ap- 
plause that would not cease till she had 
acknowledged the welcome again, there 
could have been none present who did not 
in their hearts congratulate Wellesley and 
look forward with confidence to its greater 
growth and usefulness. 

President Eliot, in a brief, compact, 
suggestive address, extended the welcome 
of Harvard University to the new presi- 
dent. He said that society as a whole 
has not yet made up its mind'in what 
fields educated women can profitably 
serve it. Colleges for men are held by 


most people to be necessary to the wel. 
fare of society. But colleges for women 
are regarded by some as luxuries for the 
few, by others as places where women 
can be trained to earn a livelihood. The 
natural ambition to emulate the studies 
and methods of colleges for men has 
greatly impaired the work of women’s 
colleges. It still remains to be proved 
that higher education for women may be 
as profitable for the world as education 
for men. In men’s colleges bodily excel- 
lence is still often sacrificed to intellec. 
tual and intellectual to bodily excellence. 
Miss Hazard has a clear field. Her work 
is novel and experimental, notwithstand- 
ing Wellesley is twenty- 
five years old. It stands 
on the threshold of its 
work. Her task is to 
unite the pbysical train- 
ing which gives elasticity 
and grace with the moral 
training which gives char- 
acter, the intellectual 
training which gives 
truthfulness and dis- 
crimination and the reli- 
gious training which 
honors the intellectual 
strenuousness of Congre- 
gational worship free 
from ritualism and adorn- 
ment, the type which 
independent and self-.con 
trolled. 

President Angell re- 
ferred to the intimate re- 
lations he had sustained 
with the Hazard family, 
to his knowledge of Miss 
Hazard’s development 
from her childhood and 
to the large share of 
Michigan University in 
providing teachers for 
Wellesley in its begin- 
ning. That university 
had furnished the first 
president to Wellesley, 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Pal- 
mer, who was present. 

After singing Hin Feste Burg the bene- 
diction was pronounced by Dr. W. H. 
Wilcox of the board of trustees, and soon 
after one o’clock the pracession re-formed 
and proceeded to College Hall, where a 
luncheon was served. Between the courses 
there was much informal visiting among 
the distinguished guests. President Haz- 
ard then introduced as toastmaster Mr. 
Horace E. Scudder, the critic of her first 
book. The dean of Bryn Mawr, the pres- 
ident of Yale, Rev. Hirst Hollowell and 
others responded most happily to the 
toasts proposed. Mr. Hollowell’s tribute 
to the American.ideal of education was 
especially appreciated. The clear, crisp, 
autumn air, the general satisfaction in 
the coming of the new president and the 
comradeship which has always made 
Wellesley a home for its guests made the 
day memorable in its history and in the 
thoughts of the many hundreds of its 
visitors. They departed, confident that 
it is to see brighter days than it has yet 
known. 
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Opinions on the Council 


Dr. Gladden’s Estimate 


The council of 1899 has been a far more 
inspiring meeting than was the council of 
1391. This is not because American re- 
sources of eloquence and philosophy are 
ampler than the English, for our English 
brethren, in this American council, have 
certainly taken their full share of the 
honors. In directness, simplicity and 
effectiveness of speech some of the 
younger men, like Mr. Jones and Mr. 
Horne, have given us some excellent 
examples. And many of their elders 
are workmen that need not to be ashamed. 
Comparisons are odious; I will risk none 


logical day and the sermon by Dr. Fair- 
bairn; but the educational day was a 
great day, and the two noble and com- 
plementary addresses of Dr. Abbott and 
Dr. Mackennal were worthy of the oc- 
casion, and the young people’s evening 
was full of inspiration. The debate about 
the seminaries was brilliant, both in at- 
tack and defense. Doubtless the accu- 
sations were too sweeping; perhaps the 
apology was rather too comprehensive. 
It is undoubtedly true that in most of 
ourseminaries some of the teachers andin 
some of our seminaries most of the teach- 
ers are doing thorough, scholarly, inspir- 
ing work. But there may be doubts as 


themselves pretty seriously what they 
are in the world for and whether they are 
representing Jesus Christ to the people 
of their generation and their vicinage. 
Columbus. WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


From an Ex-Chairman of the English 
Union 


The attendance of the general public 
has fairly amazed us. At the London 
Conference few were admitted besides 
the delegates, because it was thought 
that discussion would be more free and 
more general in a smaller gathering. But 
if a different arrangement had then been 
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between Englishmen and Americans; I 
only bear my grateful testimony to the 
pleasure I have found in listening, in this 
ineeting, to the brethren from over the 
sea. Inonething the Americans certainly 
far outdid the Englisb, and that is in 
(he attendance upon the meetings. - Such 
audiences ought to have inspired the 
speakers. The people on the floor and in 
the galleries, outside of the seats reserved 
for delegates, contributed very largely to 
the impressiveness and effectiveness of 
the speaking. If the audiences had been 
meager the papers and addresses would 
not have been half as telling. It may be 
true that a good preacher will get a large 
audience, but the people in the pews do 
well to remember that a large audience 
greatly helps to make a good preacher. 

I missed, to my regret, the great theo. 


to whether Professor Moore’s charity was 
not stretched to cover quite a multitude 
of pretty serious defects. I can under- 
stand how difficult it was for him in his 
gallant championship to make the neces- 
sary exceptions, but I guess that there 
are enough of them to give considerable 
point to the criticisms of the other speak- 
ers. On the whole, I trust that the dis- 
cussion will do good. 

The speech of the meeting which ought 
to be most seriously laid to heart was the 
pungent and faithful message of Dr. 
Graham Taylor. Such admonitions are 
not joyous but grievous to some of us; 
they pierce even to the dividing of soul 
and spirit, of both joints and marrow; 
but the less we like to listen to them the 
more we need them. Our churches, mine 
among the rest, have great need to ask 


made I am sure that the 5,000,000 of 
Londoners would not have been half so 
well represented as were the people of 
Boston during this memorable week. 

If a word of criticism may be offered, I 
venture to offer two or three suggestions 
for future arrangements. At our Con- 
gregational Union meetings, as at the 
London International Council, each 
reader of a paper was expected to keep 
within the limits assigned to him. At 
the end of his half-hour a gong was struck, 
and after the lapse of another minute he 
had to resume hisseat. It was then open 
to apy delegate to propose that a further 
specified time be allowed him, and if this 
was not seconded, the next speaker was 
called upon. It is obviously unfair to 
succeeding speakers for time to be ex- 
ceeded, and is destructive of open debate, 
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and this is so strongly felt in England 
that, failing thechairman’s ruling, “time’”’ 
is often inexorably called. I understand 
that on one occasion this was done, and I 
trust that the interrupted speaker, who- 
ever he was, will not consider himself to 
be slighted, for it was only respect for the 
American custom which prevented the 
uprising of such a usual call among us on 
previous occasions. 

The English delegates have been sur- 
passed by their American brethren in 
oratory, but not, I think, in suggestive- 
ness or in spiritual force. The rounded, 
sonorous periods of your speakers could 
scarcely find their counterpart in the 
English pulpit. With the exception of 
the marvelous sermon of Dr. Storrs, 
your Nestor as well as your Chrysostom, 
there was less of orderliness, and less 
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of us may learn something from the 
other. ALFRED ROWLAND. 


From the Secretary of the Congrega- 
tional Union of Scotland 


The satisfaction felt by those who at- 
tended the council arises from the spirit 
and tone of the principal papers and ad- 
dresses, the sustained enthusiasm of the 
vast audiences, the completeness of the 
arrangements made for the comfort and 
convenience of the visitors, and the 
boundless hospitality extended to them 
by private hosts and official managers. 
In the papers and addresses the evangel- 
ical note was predominant. Breadth of 
view was united with depth of loyalty 
to the personal Lord and Saviour. Cul- 
ture was not divorced from fervor. The 
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alists are loyal to the gospel of the cross, 
Our leading men showed no faltering on 
this cardinal point. Social problems were 
not ignored, but they did not occupy quite 
so large a place in the proceedings as 
some anticipated. 

The council has been the means of 
drawing into closer fellowship the min. 
isters of the American and British 
churches. Friendships have been made 
which will last as long as life itself, 
But without doubt something has been 
done to strengthen the invisible bonds 
which unite the two great families of 
the English-speaking race. Without set. 
ting before it any political object, the 
Boston council may yet claim to be one 
of the rivets which fasten together Brit- 
ain and America in the living unity of 
a brotherhood constituted not only by 
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of directness of appeal, in. the orations 
of brethren on this side the tea. No 
doubt the culture of rhetoric and the 
attention given to gesture and voice 
production in your seminaries make an 
American minister facile princeps in this 
respect. We have little of such instruc- 
tion. Some of us never had an hour 
devoted to it, with the result that we 
think very little how we should say what 
we have to say. 

But although readily yielding the palm 
to our brethren herein this, the English 
speakers, in my opinion, went more di- 
rectly to their work, and in several 
conspicuous instances, which it would 
be invidious to name, they lifted the 
audience into a higher atmosphere by 
their appeals. In short, we orate less 
and preach more, and perhaps each 


most earnest were also the most scholarly. 
At London in 1891 the delegates took a 
fair share in the conferences which fol- 
lowed the papers. At Boston they were 
merged in the great audience. Discus- 
sion there was none. But in quiet cor- 
ners brethren from east and west, from 
Britain and America, met each other, and 
spoke in tones of earnestness on the 
great problems of human life and destiny. 

These great gatherings of Congrega- 
tionaliste, their volumes of hearty praise, 
their intelligent following of a theolog- 
ical argument, their ready response to 
the appeal of the cross, their representa- 
tion of the intelligence, moral alertness, 
and spiritual sympathy of American 
Christians have made impressions which 
will never fade away. The council has 
made clear the fact that Congregation- 


blood and historical association, but by 
religious faith and moral sympathy. 
W. Horr Davison. 


An Australian’s View 


The first impression made upon mem- 
bers of the council who came from a dis- 
tance must have been that of the hearti- 
ness of the welcome given to them and 
the splendor -of the entertainment pro- 
vided forthem. Boston has made it very 
hard for any country to equal its most 
kind reception of the council. 

The next impression is that made by 
the vast congregations which thronged 
the temple, showing such a remarkable 
eagerness to hear the addresses and papers. 
And an impressive fact in connection with 
those vast audiences was the number of 
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men to be found day after day listening 
so intently, and the number of young 
men amongst these. 

The council has done something to em- 
phasize and foster and develop the cordial- 
ity between the two branches of the 
English-speaking race. It was a fine sen- 
timent that joined the flags of the two 
nations and led to the singing of the 
national anthems of both nations in the 
game meeting by the united peoples; but 
all through the feeling of nearness, cor- 
diality and affection was a characteristic 
of the assembly. The future of the world 
to a very large extent is to be molded by 
the English-speaking peoples of the earth. 
To them has been given as a trust the 
glorious gospel of the blessed God and 
they seem ordained to be the world’s evan- 
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which led us nearest to the heart of things 
and brought us nearest to God in Jesus 
Christ. The addresses of Drs. Fairbairn, 
Forsyth and Cave and Rev. J. D. Jones 
and others fairly carried the audience 
away with enthusiasm, and impressions 
of a deep spiritual kind were made which 
will never pass away. The council ought 
to be followed by blessed results in all 
lands to which its echoes will be carried 
by returning delegates. 
JOSEPH A. ROBERTSON. 


For other Opinions see page 536. 





Happenings in Washington 
BY LILLIAN CAMP WHITTLESEY 


Many Washington pulpits were occu- 
pied by divines attending the Presby- 
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of the council. The chairman first ac- 
knowledged the salutations, and then 
President Lang rose and made a most 
eloquent reply to Dr. Newman, bidding 
him extend to Congregationalists the 
world over the hearty Godspeed of the 
Presbyterian churches. It was a happy 
episode in the long series of historical 
and theological papers. 


Differing Opinions 

A break not as felicitous was the in- 
troduction of a resolution recommending 
arbitration to the English government in 
its present disagreement with the Trans- 
vaal. This roused the delegates from 
Great Britain and gave a bad half-hour to 
the chairman of the meeting. The reso- 
lution had to be dropped, and in conse- 





BRITISH DELEGATES TO THE INTERNATIONAL COUNOIL 
Who came as a party on the Umbria and returned on the Etruria. Photographed on State House steps, Boston 


gelists. Everything that brings the two 
branches of the English-speaking people 
together not only makes for peace on 
earth, but does so through founding that 
peace on the only sure foundation—the 
love of God, so bringing glory to God in 
the highest as well as peace on earth. 
Theone feature, however, thatstands out 
pre-eminently is the loyalty of the eoun- 
cil to the personal Christ and the response 
given to the enunciation of the evangel- 
ical principle. The council comprised 
men of mighty intellect, great learning 
and powerful eloquence, and the meetings 
were lifted to a high plane of thought and 
were touched and stirred and thrilled by 
the addresses and papers. Nothing, how- 
ever, was received with such enthusiasm, 
nothing so moved the meetings as that 


terian Alliance, who were greeted by 
larger audiences than have usually fol- 
lowed the regular services. At the First 
Congregational Church Rev. ‘Principal 
Stewart of Scotland gave a finished dis- 
course. Delegates returning from Bos- 
ton also assisted in the service. 
The Congregational Delegate Received 

The first publi¢ appearance of Rev. S. 
M. Newman, D. D., after fourteen weeks’ 
absence from the city, was at the alli- 
ance, where in a brief but earnest speech 
he officially presented the greetings of 
the International Council. He said that 
the aim of the two great bodies was simi- 
lar in that they met for fellowship in 
Christian service. Dr. Newman was 
cordially welcomed and asked - to sit 
upon the platform as a representative 


quence one of the delegates of the Dutch 
churches in South Africa was with diffi- 
culty persuaded not to withdraw from 
the alliance. A well-sounding but harm- 
less resolution was finally adopted and 
the matter suffered to pass. There were 
some stirring addresses on living topics, 
notably Christian Morality in Its Appli- 
cation to Business, by C. J. Guthrie, Esq., 
queen’s counsel, Edinburgh, son of Rev. 
Thomas Guthrie, and Home Missions in 
the United States, by Rev. Dr. C. L. 
Thompson of New York, but most of the 
sessions were taken up in reading lengthy 
and conservative papers. Outsiders were 
surprised to find that the meetings were 
not thronged by the Presbyterians of the 
city. On missionary night, when the 
chairman was ex-Governor Beaver of 
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Pennsylvania and seven brief talks were 
made by well known missionaries, there 
was room and to spare in the galleries. 
The impression had gone out that all the 
papers were cut and dried, and that lib- 
erals were in a hopeless minority, and 
the people stayed away, to their own loss. 
The various receptions were crowded 
and every hospitality extended the al- 
liance but the courtesy of a full house. 
Toward the close earnest protests were 
filed, and if a very important element is 
to be appeased future meetings of the al- 
liance will take a new departure in pro- 
gram building. 


The Home-coming of the Admiral 

Superb weather held for Admiral Dew- 
ey’s home-coming. The citizens had 
planned a grand civic parade, but before 
it was half over the people, disregarding 
ropes and police, swept over the avenue 
like a dark, rushing river. The admiral, 
standing on the prow of a mimic Olym- 
pia, looked as though he might ride over 
the heads of the surging crowd. Proba- 
bly thinking the affair over, he lifted his 
hat with both hands, bowed and left the 
platform; then the street cleared and 
the disappointed remainder of the parade 
passed the empty reviewing stand. The 
next day, with General Miles in com- 
mand, the parade and ceremony of pre- 
senting the sword by the Government 
was a most imposing pageant. Gathered 
at the east front of the Capitol were the 
great naval and military commanders, 
with their staffs, in all the glittering 
equipment of war. Facing their admiral, 
who sat with the President and his Cab- 
inet, were the men of the Olympia. Ata 
given signal they gave three cheers for 
their retiring commander. All rose to 
sing the Star-spangled Banner. Dr. Bris- 
tol offered prayer; then Secretary Long, 
in an earnest speech, and the President, 
in a few hearty words, by the gift of a 
splendid sword expressed the thanks of 
the nation. The admiral’s brief response 
shows that he is a man of action rather 
than words. Cardinal Gibbons, standing 
with the chaplain of the Olympia, pro- 
nounced the benediction. It was another 
of the historic scenes which have passed 
on Capitol Hill—perhaps the only one in 
its history absolutely free from the touch 
of party or sectional bitterness. 





From the Interior 


Opening of the Theological Seminary 

The opening address of the first semester 
of Chicago Seminary was given Thursday 
afternoon, Sept. 28, in the Seminary Chapel by 
Professor Jernberg, who has just returned 
from a four months’ visit to Europe. His sub- 
ject was the power which comes from loy- 
alty to the Scriptures. While the professor 
welcomes criticism and is alive to progress in 
every direction, he still thinks there is danger 
lest the spirit of loyalty to the Scriptures as 
the Word of God lose in power in consequence 
of some of the methods employed by some of 
the more recent critics. The number of stu- 
dents this year is considerably less than it 
was last year. This falling off in attendance 
may be accounted for in part by the severer 
standard in scholarship set up for entrance. 
Nearly as many applicants for admission have 
been refused as were accepted. The result is 


a far better quality of students than in some 
previous years when the numbers were larger. 
Then there can be little doubt that the widely 
prevalent impression that there are already 
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more ministers, at least in our denomination, 
than are needed has led some to turn aside to 
other vocations. Nor has it been entirely 
without influence upon young men who are 
looking forward to determine in which ealling 
they can be most useful, that the churches now 
seem to prefer men without extended experi- 
ence, and that those who have been in active 
service a quarter of acentury arerarely wanted. 
Just when one ought to be in his prime his re- 
tirement isdemanded. Unless oneis very sure 
that God has called him into the ministry one 
is certainly excusable for hesitating to prepare 
himself for it. 


Criticisms of Our Seminaries 

These have been, and still are, frequent 
and severe. Some of them have a show of 
reason about them, others are based upon 
misconceptions. Comparatively few of the 
current criticisms apply to the Chicago Semi- 
nary. If there has been any error, it is in 
making the curriculum of study too practical, 
in giving the young more work in outside 
fields than they have strength or time for. 
Great care has been taken to provide oppor- 
tunities for special'and original work. Nor 
have the professors been hampered in their 
investigations, or refused the privilege of 
teaching what they believe to be the truth. 
Student aid has been appropriated only after 
careful consideration of each case, and in gen- 
eral as a reward for genuine scholarship. But 
there is a growing conviction that five months 
out of twelve is rather too long a time for the 
seminary plant to remain practically useless. 
The success of the summer term in the uni- 
versity, especially in attracting divinity stu- 
dents, has suggested to many the feasibility 
of having-a summer term in our own semi- 
nary, thus making it possible to complete the 
present course in a little more than two years, 
and to give that instruction in three full years 
which now requires four years. The rear- 
rangement would call for such an adjustment 
of duties as would neither fail to furnish pro- 
fessors with needed vacations nor impose 
too heavy burdens upon students. The ex- 
periment in the university has demonstrated 
the existence of a demand for a summer term. 
Last year the attendance in all the depart- 
ments was 1,434. This year it has been 1,651. 


Convocation Services 

These were held in Central Music Hall, Mon- 
day evening, Oct. 2, and varied from those 
which have preceded chietiy that no gifts of 
money were reported and that the president’s 
address was almost entirely confined to an 
account of progress in the university work. 
The social settlement of the university was 
highly praised, and its head, Miss Mary Mc- 
Dowell, given a place on the university staff 
as assistant professor in the department of 
sociology. Regrets were expressed at the con- 
tinued ill health of Professor Von Holst and 
his inability to lecture this year. Competent 
instructors have been found to take his place. 
The address of the evening and its great at- 
traction was given by Bishop Spaulding of 
Peoria, Ill. His theme was The University 
andthe Teacher. It was given without a note, 
in citizen’s dress, and without any mark about 
him to indicate his rank in the Roman Catholic 
Chureh. The spirit of his address was in- 
tensely American. It was patriotic to the last 
degree and was constantly applauded. His 
aim was to emphasize the fact that it is char- 
acter, or what the teacher is morally and spir- 
itually rather than intellectually, which gives 
him power. Bishop Spaulding is the first 
Roman Catholic of high official rank to speak 
from the university platform. For this priv- 
ilege he expressed hearty thanks. Those who 
heard him felt that no mistake had been made 
in inviting him to make the address. A single 
sentence will indicate its character. ‘The 
true teacher is at once a leader, an inspirer 
andahealer. Heis neither aslave of methods 
nor a victim of whims and habits. He knows 
that rules are but means, and he does not en- 
force them as if they were ends.” 
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The Moody Mectings 

These have been attended even better than 
had been anticipated. The addresses of Mr. 
Campbell Morgan, Dr. Gray and Mr. Moody 
have been characterized by good sense and 
rare evangelical earnestness. Mr. Morgan 
has proved himself a preacher of the {first 
rank. All the speakers have placed great 
emphasis on the Bible as the Word of Goda, 
It is to be taken literally, and as meaning 
just what it seems to say. Mr. Moody’s 
charge that the ministers of Chicago are not 
now preaching the gospel but something - 
sensational in ite place is hardly substantiated 
by the facts. While there undoubtedly is a 
good deal of sensational preaching in some 
pulpits, no one familiar with the facts can 
fail to see that the gospel is preached in Chi- 
cago from Sunday to Sunday with as much 
earnestness, if not with as much power and 
attractiveness, as by Mr. Moody himself. 
The object of the meetings, revival of interest 
on the part of professed Christians, has al- 
ready to a considerable extent been secured. 

Chicago, Oct. 7. FRANKLIN. 





Current History Notes 


The virtue of patience has been in demand | 
during the past week as yatchtsmen and 
sportsmen all over the world have contem- 
plated the three unsuccessful attempts of the 
Columbia and the Shamrock to go over the 
prescribed course off Sandy Hook within the 
time limit agreed upon as makingarace. The 
winds have been inconstant and the crowds 
have been impatient. So far as the contests 
have been indicative of the merits of the boats 
they seem to point to a victory for the British 
boat, the Shamrock. 


The President, with all of the members of 
his Cabinet save Secretary Gage of the Treas- 
ury, has left Washington for a trip through 
the Interior and West. During the past week 
the President has spoken many times in the 
State of Illinois, making a notable address on 
the campus of Knox College, Galesburg, and 
on Sunday participating in several religious 
services, one of them for children, held in the 
Auditorium in the afternoon, being a remark- 
able gathering. On Monday the President 
laid the corner stone of the new Federal 
building in Chicago. 





Echoes from Providence 


The Boston ministers Monday morning lis- 
tened to reports of the Board meeting. Rev. 
J. H. Pettee of Japan viewed the sessions 
from the standpoint of the missionary, 2nd 
was grateful for the freedom of the program 
and the prominence given to the workers 
from abroad. It was eminently a.business 
meeting. Secretary Daniels believed that 
the last session compared favorably with the 
three preceding meetings held in Providence. 
Rey. M. L. Gordon of Japan rejoiced in the 
fellowship of the occasion. Acquaintance 
with the work and workers of America would 
do much to cement the causes of home and 
foreign missions. The election of Mr. Capen 
to the presidency will command the highest 
confidence in Japan. Dr. Elijah Horr char- 
acterized the papers presented by the secre- 
taries of the Board as statesmanlike. Other 
speakers were Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, who re 
ferred to the meeting as he ‘“‘saw it ’’—hi- 
deafness preventing him from hearing muc!: 
—and Rev. Henry Huntington. 





Rev. J. Hirst Hollowell, in some respec’: 
one of the most brilliant and popular of th« 
speakers at the council, displayed his oratori- 
cal gifts atan early age. Dr. W. H. Allbright 
of Dorchester, an old chum of his, recalls dis 
tinetly hearing him when only sixteen y: are 
old on a public platform reply most effec:ive!s 
to Charles Bradlaugh, the infidel. 
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It is almost impossible to make any 
generalization about a race that will be 
anywhere near the truth. We say of the 
Scotch that they do not understand a 
joke; yet they number among them some 
of the most witty members of the human 
family. We remark upon the changeable 
disposition of the French; but in what 
period of history was any nation ever so 
unanimous and so ferocious as France 
has been since 1870? They tell us that 
the Japanese have no morals; and yet I 
am assured on high testimony that in 
Japan are many pure and happy firesides 
where bloom the highest virtues of the 
family. In like manner, any generaliza- 
tion about moral development among the 
Filipinos would be untrue and unjust. 

Two elements in Filipino character are 


Moral Questions Relating to the 
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By Peter MacQueen 


ish system of pay and taxation except to 
make them more rigorous, more detest- 
able. So the teachers draw their death- 
rate wages, except that the American 
teachers (who work two hours a day) 
draw $50 Mexican. 

English is being taught in the public 
schools in Manila. The number of chil- 
dren enrolled in the city varies just now 
from 3,800 to 5,000. Salaries are paid from 
city funds. The two Misses Williams, 
daughters of Captain Williams of the 
Third Infantry, the three Misses Egbert, 
daughters of Colonel Egbert, Twenty-sec- 
ond Infantry, killed at Malinta, Miss 
Rubio, a Spanish woman, Madame Bernie, 
wife of Colonel Bernie of the Spanish 
army, whose husband has been a prisoner 
with Aguinaldo for eleven months are 





IHREK FILIPINOS, A ROMAN CATHOLIC CHAPLAIN AND A CONGREGATIONAL MINISTER 
This group of five persons traveled together from Manila to San Francisco, stop; ing ten daysin Japan. Beginning on 
eft they are ranged as follows: Captain Araneta and his brother (Filipinos), Chaplain McKennon, Ramon Lacson 

Filipino), Rev. Peter MacQueen, who appears in the native dress for the purposes of the picture. 


admitted by all, viz: bravery and bright- 
ness. The soldiers die and agonize with- 
out ever a contortion. The school chil- 
dren can be taught anything. They learn 
to read and write as quickly as they learn 
to swim. There is far more general in- 
formation among the Filipinos than we 
usually think. Noyelada, Archbishop of 
Manila, told me that the common people 
in the Philippines are more intelligent 
than those of Spain. I tried a great 
many of the boys and of the working men 
and found that almost every one could 
write a good hand. 

The priests have done a great deal 
towards civilization in their medixval way. 
The village schoolmasters here, as all 
over the world, have contributed far 
more te the common good than their 
meagre salaries are worth. In Luzon the 
salaries for teachers average from $8 to 
$40 Mexican, or from $4 to $20 American, 
per month. The salaries have to be 
drawn in Manila and thus many a poor 
instructor uses up part of his earnings in 
his journey to collect them. For some 
inexplicable reason our authorities at 
Manila have made no change in the Span- 


some of the teachers giving instruction 
in English. Mr. Anderson, a Califor- 
nian, issuperintendent. The young Malay 
mind readily acquires language and al- 
ready numbers of the children greet you 
in English on the street. On the boat to 
Nagasaki we had three boys from Negros 
coming with Chaplain McKennon to be 
educated in California. I took an 800 
mile trip across Japan with the chaplain 
and his charges, and it was interesting 
to watch the boys studying each phase 
of Japanese life. They showed just as 
intelligent an appreciation of the country 
as American boys would. The Japanese 
thought our protégés were their own 
countrymen and addressed them in the 
Japanese tongue. Ramon Lacson, son 
of the president of Negros, aged fifteen 
and a B. A., took careful notes and in 
six days had learned enough of Japanese 
words to act as interpreter for us all. 
Thus it will not do to say flippantly that 
our Filipinos are mere animals. Some 
are stapid and degraded, nodoubt. Many 
are bright and intelligent, having minds 
that long for light. In the old time the 
friars taught them.all they knew. In the 






Filipinos 


great cities or the remote hamlets a sem- 
blance of education was always incul- 
cated; often mixed in with religious teach- 
ing and droll superstitions, it might be, yet 
ever casting gleams of poetry and grace 
into very sordid, narrow lives. 

The various orders of friars have grown 
rich and acquired vast lands which they 
rent to the poorer class at reasonable 
rates, in some cases at not more than 
three cents per acre per year. This is 
much better for the common folk of that 
country than to be under an American 
syndicate which would undoubtedly evict 
one-half the population in a few years. 
It will be impossible and unjust to en- 
tirely dispossess the holy orders. But if 
all church lands which bear revenue were 
taxed no doubt the orders would be forced 
to sell, and much of the land would pass 
into secular bands. I do not think it will 
be any advantage to the tenants, who 
will practically become slaves of some 
American land monopoly. 

Again, the Filipinos are exceptionally 
brave men. They suffer pain and loss 
like martyrs. Whether they are right or 
wrong in opposing America depends on 
the view you take. From the point of 
view of the material development of their 
islands they are woefully wrong. From 
the point of view that nobody has any 
sovereignty to sell except those who own 
the land, they are absolutely right. 

In defense of the principles for which 
Bruce and Winkelried and Leonidas 
fought, these people now redden the 
swamps of Luzon with their blood. As 
far as theory goes the argument leans 
their way. ‘‘ Who are these Americans,” 
Aguinaldo is reported to have asked, 
“who are always prating about freedom, 
who are crowding into our islands and 
standing as the Spaniards did between us 
and our liberty?” This is a hard ques- 
tion; who can answer it ? 

The Filipinos have not a high character 
for honesty—they have mingled too much 
with Europeans for that. Some can be 
trusted, but most, I fear, cannot. Aserv- 
ant will work faithfully for years and 
then in an evil hour fall and steal; it may 
be some petty article, it may be something 
very valuable. Thus my friend A. had 
some old Confederate bills in his trunk, 
of no use except for curios. His servant 
boy stole those. My friend B., an artist, 
had sketches and $200in gold in his trunk. 
When his servant boy found he was going 
home on the Sherman, he absconded with 
the money, the sketches and part of the 
furniture. 

There is, however, some excuse for the 
feeling among the Filipinos that it is no 
sintoroban American. Inthe first place, 
the Americans have kept the old Spanish 
taxes in all their wanton rigor. The Fil- 
ipinos of Manila pay higher taxes now 
than they did in the worst days of Weyler. 
We have revived many obsolete taxes 
and are collecting them with terrific vigor. 
Then in our army there have been scoun- 
drels who have gone into private houses 
dressed in soldiers’ uniform and have de- 
manded from the poor wretches a tax 
which they spent in the neighboring 
saloon. Thus these irresponsible rascals 
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would go into a house that had a piano 
and say that they had come to collect a 
tax of $5 upon it. The people were ter- 
rorized by men who had uniforms and 
guns and so paid these unheard-of taxes. 

Late in July General Otis issued a proc- 
lamationin English, Spanish and Tagalog, 
calling upon people not to pay taxes ex- 
cept at the authorized offices. Some of 
our soldiers kick and cuff and bully the 
natives in the streets; and many a scowl 
and muttered curse shows that the Malay 
is biding his time. These people do not 
forget indignities. They are as sensitive 
as a woman, as proud as a Spaniard, as 
brave asalion. We have not, so far as I 
can see, succeeded in making one of them 
either fear or love us. 

But the Filipinos are deeply religious 
and passionately attached to the Catho. 
lic Church. Many and many a one have 
I asked what they thought of the friars. 
The answer was invariably: ‘‘ Mucho 
malo.” (Very bad.) But when I asked 
about the Catholic Church they al- 
ways answered: ‘‘ Buenito—muy buenito.” 
(Good—very good.) I was at Cebu in 
July and talked with Colonel Hamer, 
American military governorof the island, 
about his sending away Rev. Mr. Her- 
mann, the Presbyterian missionary. The 
colonel told me that he would like to see 
Protestant missions established in Cebu 
later on, but that at the present crisis it 
could not be done without causing much 
public trouble. He said that Rev. Mr. 
Hermann had a permit from General 
Otis to go among the Americans and con- 
duct services. The colonel encouraged 
the missionaryin this. But Dr. Hermann 
distributed tracts among the natives, and 
immediately the local editor and the local 
priest made an outcry that the Amer- 
icans had begun to rob them of their re- 
ligious as well as their civil rights. Feel- 
ing ran high, and the only thing left for 
the governor to do was to send the mis- 
sionary home for the time being. I sup- 
pose the tracts were quite harmless, but 
this was the way the people received 
them. 

I interviewed President Llorente about 
the subject, and he told me that, although 
he was himself a Catholic, yet he be- 
lieved in absolute religious toleration. At 
the same time he feared that to introduce 
Protestantism at this particular time, 
when everybody feels sore and nobody 
has confidence in any one, would lead to 
trouble and ultimate bloodshed. His 
colleague, Sefior Mejie, the best man in 
Cebu, had been wantonly murdered just 
because he was known to be friendly to 
American sovereignty. 

It is really wonderful to see the amount 
of money, art and evident affection that 
have been spent on churches in the 
Philippines. When I visited Iloilo I 
went with Colonel Childers of the First 
Tennessee Volunteers to the church at 
Molo, a little suburb. It has a great 
large church like a cathedral, with ele- 
gant carvings and some fine pictures. 
You are almost reminded of Italy in 
these dim aisles. It was Sabbath morn- 
ing, and there were about 1,500 folk of 
all ages out to early mass. They were 
greatly pleased to see the colonel in their 
house of prayer, and made many bows 
and showed their good will in every way. 
Colonel Childers is a strong Presbyterian, 
but he tells me that in all things he has 
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respected the prejudices and feelings of 
the natives, and that not one hostile shot 
has been fired in Molo since the Tennes- 
seeans took possession of the place. 

The Mohammedan Morros are much 
more degraded than the Christian Bis- 
ayans and Tagals. . It is a fair land, the 
island of Sulu. The little town sitsina 
level coigne made by an amphitheater of 
hills. Rich lands lie fold on fold across 
the downs and up the valleys. At the 
top of a green hill we found an old ceme- 
tery under a thick grove of teak and 
ebony trees. The graves were fenced 
around with stones—old, moldy and 
mossy; a piece of cotton cloth covered 
each to keep them from the wind and 
weather. The view was as gentle and 
good a one as you would find in Shake- 
speare’s England. Below us lay the town 
of Sulu, and all the hills and vales and 
glades rejoiced in richest verdure. Far 
off to the other side of the island lay the 
town of Meyabung, the stenchful home 
of the sultan of Sulu and Mindanao. 

His Majesty is also lord of north Bor- 
neo and sovereign of the Sulu archipel- 
ago. We went to visit him, but he was 
off fishing, they said—we thought he was 
away buying arms. But we returned and 
walked beside the beautiful pearl sea six 
miles to the hamlet of Patikolo, where 
lives the famous datto or chief, Joko Nino. 
This man four years ago fought and beat 
the sultan. He received us, as‘ became a 
lithe, blithe savage, in his bare feet. He 
was a fine-looking specimen of heathen- 
dom with six wives and two copies of the 
Koran. The datto said he was friendly 
to the Americans. He said he thought 
they would make good traders and serv- 
ants. ‘“‘What’s that he says?” cried the 
Tennessee major who was with me. 
“Does this shyar nigger think a white 
man willever work forhim?” His High- 
ness did not understand English or that 
might have been an end to us then and 
there. The datto placed ten kinds of 
sweetmeats and some excellent coffee for 
our refreshment. Altogether his recep- 
tion was very cordial. 

But as we came away the Tennessee 
major was mulling over what Joko Nino 
had said about servants. His last re- 
mark was: ‘With regard to this yere 
cheeky savage; if I’m ever in command 
in Sulu, I’ll jest slip up along the shore 
and land that feller on his back so quick 
he won’t need any more servants, white 
or black.” 

It is evident that we have a vast variety 
of races, creeds and interests to satisfy in 
the islands. The more you study it the 
more nearly you will come to being crazy. 
At present I think, as General Otis said 
to me: “Protestant missions will havea 
hard and stony ground here.”” Messrs. 
Rodgers and Hibbard are doing a quiet 
work among the Spaniards, Mestizos and 
Tagals that in the end is bound to tell. 
It would be best, I think, for all Protes- 
tant denominations to help this mission 
and make it one strong, united endeavor 
to bring the blessing of an enlightened 
faith among these distracted folk, who 
for so many centuries have been the 
dupes of kings and priests. 





Dr. Nansen does not believe that the poles 
can be reached in the present condition of 
human capacity and equipment, but there is 
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plenty of work forall of us, after all, for a few 
years yet in the space between. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Oct. 22-28. An Old-Time Missionary. 
Jonah 3: 1-10. 

The missionary stands for such a noble and 
admirable type of piety that we find it hard at 
first to rank Jonah among them, in view of 
his cowardice, disobedience and complaining 
spirit. Perhaps if he had not had so frank a 
biographer his faults would have been gloss: 
over and chief stress would have been laid 
upon the remarkable effectiveness of his 
preaching when at last he did get to Nineveh 
But the Bible is an honest book and sets an 
example to all who undertake to portray the 
careers ef the chosen men of God. At any 
rate, sometimes we get as much inspiration 
from studying the life of a manin whom there 
were conspicuous blemishes but who, neverthie- 
less, was an instrument in God’s hands for 
doing good as we do from those biographies 
wherein sainted men are depicted as almost 
without spot or wrinkle or any such thing. 


Two great truths at least shine out from the 
story of Jonah. First, God uses imperfect 
materials. The story of his kingdom abounds 
in illustrations of this. Jonah is not the only 
Old Testament character who had his failings. 
Even David, the man after God’s own heart, 
sinned grievously. But in establishing his 
truth and spreading his righteousness through- 
out the world, God has to depend upon the 
men and women available to him, and over 
and again has he carried out his large and 
gracious designs for humanity through persons 
who are far from being examples of all the 
Christian virtues. In his providence even a 
partially sanctified man may be the channe} 
through which divine grace flows into other 
lives, just as the pure cool water of a moun- 
tain spring may be carried down to the 
parched plain through old and moldy logs. 


The other truth is that as God uses such 
imperfect instruments he trains and disci- 
plines them, winnows out the chaff, hammers 
into beauty and symmetry that which was 
warped and unattractive. Noone can really 
do God’s work who is not at the same time 
becoming sanctified in his inmost life. God 
as he uses men has in mind not only the far- 
reaching effects of their labors in the world 
but the working out of their own salvation, 
so that their powers of service shall increase 
the longer they are used, so that by and by he 
will not have to apologize for their excesses 
or their delinquencies. 


Both of these truths apply to all of us who 
are Christians, whether we count ourselves 
formally missionaries or not. They dispose 
forever of two objections often raised to as- 
suming any larger share in the work of 
Christ’s kingdom. The two excuses most 
often put forth, and both as weak as they are 
unworthy, are, first, ‘‘I am not good enough 
to be a worker for Christ” and, second, ‘! 
am not adapted to Christian service.’ Any 
one who really allowed himself to be deterred 
from the work to which Christ called him by 
such flimsy excuses ought to read prayerfully 
and carefully the story of Jonah. In one 
sense you are not good enough to serve Christ, 
but if you wait until you think you are good 
enough you will never lift your finger to 
lighten the burdens of the world. In one 
sense you are not fitted for personal work or 
for assuming responsibilities in this or that 
department of Christian activity. But who 
was ever born completely fitted for such 
tasks? The soul winners of the world, the 
earnest and heroic disciples of Jesus Christ. 
acquired through faithful discipleship the 
splendid art of serving him. And what they 
have done you can do if you will but make 
the effort. 
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THE HOME 
A Private Burying Ground 


BY CHARLOTTE MELLEN PACKARD 


Hard by the roadway, amid fertile lands, 

An alien thing, mute, but not voiceless, stands. 

On fading slates we read: ‘“‘ This pious Youth 

Despised the World” (and won his heaven, for- 
sooth). 

“Prudence was relict of Abijah Lane. 

A prudent woman’s virtues aye remain.” 

And ‘“ Lovegood Hopkins Conquered Mighty Death 

When for his Country’s life he gave his breath.” 

While later marbles phrase the long regret 

That children’s children Death cannot forget. 


Again an open grave! so long ago 

sorrow was passed for those who sleep below. 
Behold once more a sad procession comes 

With thudding footsteps timed to muffled drums. 
Last of bis line, by the hoar patriot’s side 

They leave the gallant boy who bravely died 

On tropic shores, with courage high, if vain ; 
Heroic dust meets kindred dust again. 





With all their cordial 
appreciation of Amer- 
ican hospitality and en- 
terprise, our English visitors now and 
then expressed surprise at finding some 
familiar features of English life wanting 
among us. Comparisons were natural— 
indeed, were often invited—and they were 
always made with frank wonder rather 
than in any spirit of criticism. No one 
could, therefore, take offense at the Brit- 
ish householder’s surprise at our limited 
number of domestic servants and our pa- 
tience with poor service, or at the Eng- 
lish girl who missed everywhere the 
small flower gardens, so abundant in 
England even around the humblest homes. 
But the most serious charge that we 
heard was brought by an English minis- 
ter who inquired, after a Sunday among 
us, ‘Where are your children? Don’t 
they go to church in America?” He had 
prepared, as was his custom and that of 
many British pastors, a five-minute talk 
to the children in his congregation, but 
when he found but three children present 
it is hardly necessary to say that he 
omitted it. This question, Where are the 
children? certainly raises a serious prob- 
len. Why are our American churches 
filled with adults at the morning service ? 
Is it the fault of the parents or of the 
pastor? Next week we shall publish an 
article from Marion Harland giving what 
is, in her opinion, an answer to this ques- 
tion. 


Comments of 
English Visitors 


At the meeting of the 

predate oc of British Association at 
sei Dover, Eng., this year, 

Mr. Henry Higgs read a notable paper on 
the Condition of the People, in which he 
took a rather discouraging view of Brit- 
ish housekeeping. “It is no better un- 
derstood,” he said, “than it was two 
centuries ago—perhaps not so well.’ 
Tie English working man has no liking 
for the soups and stews that give the 
maximum of nourishmeht at the mini- 
mum of cost. He wants beef and beer, 
and he prefers bad cooking in his own 
home to better prepared food furnished 
from a co-operative kitchen. He likes 
white bread, not brown, and he and his 
daughters prefer to live and dress as 
nearly like the social leaders of the time 
as his scant means will permit. He and 
his family also prefer to buy cheap, ready- 
made clothing, which wears out in a short 
time. Much of this story of waste is true 
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also of America, where wage-earners 
spend a larger proportion of money on 
food and dress than anywhere else in the 
world. And here, as in England, the root 
of the difficulty is that men and women 
do not like new ways even though they 
are economical, and the likings of a peo- 
ple are not to be changed in a year ora 
decade. We-are not so hopelessly con- 
servative, however, as Mr. Higgs reports 
the English to be. In her interesting 
article this week on the Lake Placid Con- 


“ference, Miss Barrows reports a much 


more hopeful outlook in view of the re- 
sults of teaching and the organization of 
leaders in this important field of social 
work. 





A Plea for Home Music 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


Play something fdr us, Maude.” 

“O, mother, don’t ask me. I’m out of 
practice. I haven’t touched the piano in 
a month.” 

“But any little simple thing will please 
your father, child. He likes to hear his 
old favorites, the tunes and variations 
you knew before you went away to study. 
Often since we’ve been alone he’s looked 
at the piano, shut up there cold and dumb, 
and said, ‘It won’t be like that when 
Maude comes home.’”’ 

The young girl shrugged her shoulders 
irritably, a trick she had learned from her 
music master, and answered, positively: 
“T have forgotten those silly jingling 
things, mother, and I wouldn’t play them 
if I could. As soon as I’ve gathered my- 
self together and feel that I cando my- 
self justice, I’ll play, but not just yet.” 

The mother sighed. She and her hus- 
band had made many sacrifices that 
Maude’s musical education should be 
complete. The cost of her lessons, of 
keeping her in town, of buying her the 
new instrument and furnishing her not 
only with music but with opportunities to 
hear great performances had been a se- 
vere tax on their resources and on their 
strength. But they were American par- 
ents and the self-denial from first to last 
had been ungrudgingly borne. From the 
hour when Maude’s little fingers played 
the scales and her father had swelled with 
pride as he caught the rhythm of Money 
Musk and Pop Goes the Weasel, her 
beautiful talent had been the possession, 
on which their hearts had fastened as 
life’s greatest delight. Now she was ac- 
knowledged to be an accomplished mu. 
sician, wonderful for an amateur, aspiring 
to be a professional, yet Mr. Burrows 
shook his gray head sorrowfully as he 
confided to his wife: ‘‘ We never get any 
good from it all. Seems as if Maude 
doesn’t get any good from it herself.” 

At prayer meeting, the week after her 
return from a year’s absence, it had hap- 
pened that the pastor’s wife who usually 
played the hymns was absent. The min- 
ister asked whether some one of the young 
ladies would not take her place for the 
evening, and had pointedly addressed 
Maude, after a pause of silence and 
waiting, “Will you not help us, Miss 
Burrows?” 

Maude had declined, to the deep disap- 
pointment of the old people, to whom it 
appeared incomprehensible that after all 
her study she should not be able to ren- 
der 80 verysmall a service, Fortunately, 
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the pastor played a little himself, and 
was not, therefore, entirely dependent 
upon others, but he said to his wife later, 
and she agreed with him, that he thought 
any young woman who played at all 
might learn to play simple sacred melo- 
dies so that at a moment’s notice, if the 
occasion arose, she could be of use in a 
gospel meeting. In this opinion the min- 
ister does not stand alone. There are 
many who share it with him. 

A thorough musical training, with its 
discipline of ear and hand, its marvelous 
technique and its intellectual breadth 
need not wholly exclude the less while it 
gives the freedom of the large. The girl 
whose own refinement of taste is satisfied 
only with classical music may still, if 
she choose, give rare pleasure to a homely 
audience of her own people and her neigh- 
bors to whom the harmonies she prefers 
are an enigma to which they have no 
clue. 

I thought of this one evening lately as 
I sat on a veranda, where the moths flitted 
about the fragrant vines, and listened to 
Chopin and Schumann deliciously played 
by a young woman, from whose slender 
fingers the music rippled and dipped in a 
golden shower. Her répertoire was wide, 
her attainments catholic and her memory 
a phenomenon. And when there was a 
modest request from a timid, old-fashioned 
acquaintance for a former favorite it was 
not preferred in vain to Dorothy, who 
could dash into college songs, glide into 
dreamy nocturnes, play the sentimental 
pieces no longer in vogue and accompany 
a quartet ora soloist with equal facility 
and willingness. Such ease and grace 
were not uncommon at an earlier period, 
but as our ideals have become higher, our 
standards more exacting, young women 
have overlooked the fact that a little 
home music to give enjoyment to the 
domestic circle and to chance visitors is a 
charming contribution to the satisfaction 
of life. : 

“Why should we not carefully culti- 
vate the memory for music, so that we 
may not be obliged always to depend 
upon the score,” is a question for the 
consideration of amateurs who are not 
willing to carry their notes wherever 
they go. The musical memory is as sus- 
ceptible of cultivation as the memory for 
history, arithmetic or spelling. And a 
question for parents is, “‘ Why should not 
the boy as well as the girl be taught the 
piano, the violin or some musical instru- 
ment?” Toa youth at the period when 
childhood passes into adolescence music 
is a resource; it provides agreeable occu- 
pation for leisure and is a partial defense 
against temptation. Then, too, the re- 
sponsibility for making and keeping home 
the dearest and happiest place on earth 
is as much laic upon sons as upon daugh- 
ters. The beys as well as the girls should 
join in making the household cheerful 
and attractive. ‘ 

Iam not urging a letting down of the 
plane, nor a slovenly rendering of fine 
music. I am fully aware of the impera- 
tive requirement that an artist should 
jealously practice and tolerate neither 
slurring nor sketchy work. Along with 
fidelity to one’s art, however, may go a 
spirit of gracious accommodation to the 
less highly educated, an ability to please 
those who do not understand the difficult 
and the classic, a willingness to offer now 
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and then a little home music in a plain 
home. 





A Conference on Home 


Economics 
BY ANNA BARROWS 

A quarter of a century ago, at about 
the same time, schools of cookery were 
opened in England and in this country. 
This movement toward dignifying house- 
work has strengthened every year, and 
broadened until all the arts and sciences 
pertaining to housekeeping and home- 
making are being studied as never before. 
Little by little the processes of daily life 
are being systematized and arranged in 
logical order, and from general educa- 
tional value as well as intrinsic merit, are 
being accorded a place in the public school 
curriculum. That half the income of the 
average family goes for food and that 
public health is constantly menaced by 
bad housekeeping, both private and mu- 
nicipal, would seem to be reasons enough 
why instruction of this kind should be 
given to every boy and girl. Someknowl- 
edge of the laws of good health and the 
art of spending the income wisely, be it 
large or small, are as necessary to every 
citizen as familiarity with the three R’s. 

Every far-reaching movement gains 
strength from organization and the regu- 
lar councils of its workers; the Interna- 
tional Congregational Council, just closed, 
the Lake Mohonk and the Associated 
Charities conferences and the organiza- 
tions or annual gatherings of every trade 
and profession are illustrations in point. 
Prof. W. O. Atwater has recently said: 
“Household economics is now in what 
chemists call a state of super-saturated 
solution which needs to crystallize. 
Sometimes the point of a needle will 
start such crystallization.”” The meeting 
held at Lake Placid, N. Y., Sept. 20-23, 
was a most successful effort for sueh 
crystallization. 

By invitation of the Placid Park Club, 
through Mrs. Melvil Dewey, pioneer 
workers in the many different lines 
which may be grouped under the gen- 
eral head of home economics were 
brought together. The kitchen garden 
for little children, instruction for gram- 
mar and high school grades, seminary 
and college classes, lectures and litera- 
ture for the practical housekeeper, the 
training of teachers and the management 
of college boarding halls were some of 
the branches of this subject represented 
by the women attending the conference. 
Those included in the call were the chief 
officers of existing organizations like the 
National Household Economic Associa- 
tion and the Cooking School Teachers’ 
League, besides several well-known teach- 
ers and writers on home affairs. Among 
the papers and addresses given were 
these: Standards of Living, Mrs. Ellen 
H. Richards: The Training of Teachers, 
Miss Louisa Nicholass; How Can We 
Help the Woman who Does Her Own 
Work, Miss Maria Parloa; The Domestic 
Service Problem, Mrs. W. G. Shailer. 

Considerable time was devoted to dis- 
cussing such a classification of the whole 
subject as should form a working basis 
for the future. It was agreed that home 
economics was a term broad enough to 
cover all the shades of difference indicated 
by the phrases already in use, such as 
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household arts, domestic economy and 
home science, and though the latter terms 
are suitable in some cases, the former is 
better adapted to the way the subject 
would be treated in higher institutions. 

Committees were chosen to report next 
year on results already attained in the 
public schools and colleges, and to make 
suggestions for the improvement of such 
courses. Mrs. Alice Peloubet Norton, a 
college graduate who is supervisor of this 
line of study in the public schools of 
Brookline, Mass., was requested to pre- 
pare a paper on the qualifications neces- 
sary for the highest leadership in work for 
the home and the provision which should 
be made to give college women the tech- 
nical training required. 

The Secretary of Agriculture and his 
associates were thanked for the work al- 
ready done for home economics, and* were 
urged to issue more bulletins representing 
original and scientific research of the type 
of Mrs. Abel’s “Sugar as Food”’ and Mr. 
Wood’s “‘ Meats: Their Composition and 
Cooking.” Theconferencealso offered its 
active co-operation in any way that the 
department might suggest. 

Definite action was also taken in the 
two votes following: 

We recommend to schools of home econom- 
ics and household arts that they keep in 
touch, not only with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and its work on these 
lines, but with the colleges, universities and 
experiment stations of their own States. Prob- 
lems arising in these schools might often be 
submitted to the experiment stations for 
solution. 

Whereas, in the opinion of this conference 
the time has come when public interests de- 
mand the recognition by the State of the im- 
portant sociological problem of the home; 
therefore, resolved : 

That State legislatures be asked to give to 
household arts and home economics the same 
practical encouragement which they now give 
to agriculture and the mechanic arts by pro- 
viding suitable instruction in State sehools 
and colleges, by publications, by traveling 
libraries, institutes and the other agencies 
for extension and teaching and home edu- 
cation. 

While most of the work of the Lake 
Placid Conference dealt with instruction 
in the schools, there were many sugges- 
tions given for the practical housekeeper 
and a committee was chosen to report 
next year on simplified methods of house- 
keeping. The necessity of more library 
work was recognized—both the collection 
of books on this subject and their more 
general dissemination among the people. 
The New York State Library has begun to 
collect books and pamphlets showing the 
history and development of household arts 
and home economics and the conference 
pledged its aid so that at one place in the 
country, at least, the fullest possible li- 
brary on these special subjects should be 
available. 

As the purpose of this assembly is to 
work through existing organizations, no 
time was spent in making a constitution, 
and aside from the committees few officers 
were needed. Mrs. Ellen H. Richards 
acted as chairman and Anna Barrows as 
secretary, and they were continued for 
next year. The invitation of the Lake 
Placid Club to hold an annual conference 
there was unanimously accepted. 





Nothing makes the world seem so spacious 
as to have friends at a distance ; they make the 
latitude and longitude.— Thoreau. 
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Closet and Altar 
Whosoever shall not receive the king. 
dom of God as a little child, he shall in no 
wise enter therein. 





Though I am an old Doctor of Divinity, 
to this day I have not got beyond the 
children’s learning—the Ten Command. 
ments, the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer— 
and these I understand not so well ag J 
should, though I study them daily, pray. 
ing with my son John and my daughter 
Magdalen.— Martin Luther. 





And this, in truth, is what we want: 
we want the vision of a calmer and sim. 
pler Beauty to tranquilize us in the midst 
of artificial tastes—we want the draught 
of a purer spring to cool the flame of our 
excited life. We want, in other words, 
the spirit of the life of Christ, simple, 
natural, with power to calm and soothe 
the feelings which it rouses: the fullness 
of the Spirit which can never intoxicate, 
—F. W. Robertson. 





There is a relationship between the 
child-like character and the Christlike 
character which will last as long as the 
kingdom of God lasts.—R. J. Campbell. 


Lord, forever at thy side 
Let my place and portion be; 
Strip me of the robe of pride, 
Clothe me with humility. 
Meekly may my soul receive 
All thy Spirit hath revealed: 
Thou hast spoken—I believe 
Though the prophecy were sealed. 


Quiet as a little child 
Weanéd from the mother’s breast ; 
By no subtlety beguiled, 
On thy faithful word I rest. 
Saints rejoicing evermore, 
In the Lord Jehovah trust: 
Him in all his ways adore, 
Wise and wonderful and just. 
—James Montgomery. 





We should try to have this simplicity 
of childhood kept fresh within us. And 
the only way to preserve this good thing, 
or have it, if lost, renewed, is to open the 
heart to simple, trustful communion with 
God and Christ and try to bring the heart 
ever closer and closer to him.—J. 0. 
Shairp. 





Just as Jesus blessed little children, he 
will bless all that is childlike in faith and 
innocent in wish in our overtroubled and 
wayworn souls. And in the heart of the 
believer what Christ blesses grows. 


© Lord, we thank thee tbat thou bast 
revealed thyself to babes and to the 
weak and simple of tbe eartb. Thou 
art unsearcbable, and yet the cbild’s 
beart may know and dwell witb tbee. 
Thy words are deep, s0 that the wisest 
man cannot read all of their meaning, 
and pet they spzak to the bearts of thy 
little ones so tbat they bear and trust. 
Keep us from tbe false subtleties of the 
world’s wisdom, that we may feed upon 
tby pure word in cbildlike faith. Suffer 
us not to cumber our lives witb many 
burdens, but map we be content witb 
such things as thou bast provided, look=- 
ing unto thee as our true fop and 
wealtb. So may our bearts be at 
peace in the midst of the world’s troue 
bles tbrougb tbe indwelling of tby 
Spirit and the faith of Christ our Lord. 
Amen, 
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The Eternal Womanly 

In her inaugural address Miss Caroline Haz- 
ard, Wellesley’s new president, set forth a 
noble conception of woman’s place and power. 

After comparing the women of today with 
those of two centuries ago, she said: 

The order of nature does not change. 
Yet nature’s law is growth, and with 
that growth the position of women has 
changed, and with that change the culti- 
vation of the individual becomes more 
important. The problem is not simply 
that of bringing children into the world, 
but what kind of children shall be born, 
what kind of a mother shall be educated; 
or, if the high development of mother- 
hood is denied her, how shall she take her 
place in the world, a useful and honored 
member of the community, having chil- 
dren of her spirit. For I take it the eter- 
nal feminine is simply this: it is the 
power of love which has its throne in a 
good woman’s heart. Call it altruism if 
you like, call it the mother sea, found a 
philosophy or a system of speculation 
upon it—it is simply this endless capac- 
ity of love and devotion which Mary of 
Bethany showed when she sat at Jesus’ 
feet. 

Granted, then, that this is at the root 
of woman’s life, that every woman child 
who comes into the world has this great 
gift and responsibility, that this is her 
contribution to human life, with what 
reverence, with what awe, should we ap- 
proach her, to make or to mar! Senti- 
mentality and mannishness, like Scylla 
and Charybdis, stand on either side. 
The intellect must be trained to its full 
capacity or there will be an uneven bal- 
ance. Heart and head in happy union 
must rule theconduct. And so we believe 
in what is called higher education. . . . 

And with this education our sources 
of joy are enlarged. Not until we sound 
the depths of sorrow do we know the 
reservoirs we have to be filled with joy. 
“God giveth that which is good in his 
sight, wisdom and knowledge, and joy.” 
The wise man puts it all in a sentence 
for us—the wisdom which cometh from 
above, this soul education, which is so 
impossible to define; the knowledge the 
mind is so eager to acquire; and as the 
crown of both, the legitimate fruit of 
both, joy, the last heavenly gift. With- 
out this joy no good work is possible. It 
is the sustaining power sometimes called 
enthusiasm, sometimes satisfaction—al- 
ways precious, always to be desired. 

This highest gift of heaven, this gift 
which is good in God’s sight, woman is 
peculiarly fitted to receive. If the deep, 
abiding fountain of love in her heart is 
her greatest element of strength, then, 
indeed, she has a true and vital spark of 
the divine life in a peculiar sense. It is 
her great task to interpret the divine 
spirit in terms of everyday life. What 
countless men, the best of the world’s 
leaders, have acknowledged their debt to 
their holy mothers! There have always 
been men to speak with tongues, and 
there must always be women to interpret. 
How close, then, to the source of all life 
must we women press, lest the light that 
is in us should turn to darkness ! 





The Woman’s Journal devotes generous 
space in its issue of Sept. 30 to the papers 
given by the women at the International Con- 
gregational Council. 


Tangles 


78. ENIGMA 
(The Alphabet in Five Words.) 
One who lived a century since, 
Having been a galley slave, 
Rose in favor with his prince, 

To whom he his service gave— 
His surname, with initial, here is given. 
While he filled a lofty place, 

Gallic feeling grew apace, 
Till from office in disgrace 
He was driven. 


Then put down an ancient town, 
On the Nuthe in Vaterland ; 
Famed for craftsmen of renown, 
Wise and deft with eye and hand, 
In manipulating silver, silk and gold, 
And from history it appears 
That since noted for its beers 
Upwards of one thousand years 
On have rolled. 


Then select a malady, 
One of which the Gospels speak ; 
Then we know that Spring is nigh 
When this herald shows his beak ; 
Last a beauty or a goddess you accost. 
When you these five items get, 
In the order mentioned set, 
They, you’ll find, the alphabet 
Just exhaust. 
WILLIAM WILSON. 


79. ODD GEOGRAPHY 


In the State of NO MAN TIES, find the 
following counties: 1. A remedy of a bright 
coler. 2. Alluvium of another bright color. 
3. Timber of another bright color. 4. A kind 
of poplar. 5. A clay used for making calu- 
mets. 6. A rock. 7. A sculptor. 8. The 
pinion of a bird. 9. The extremity of a water 
animal. 10. A species of swallow. 11. A ce 
real grain. 12. An evergreen valuable for 
lumber. DOROTHEA. 


80. HIDDEN PROVERB 


(The words are concealed in order, but not 
consecutively.) 


How mercifully doth it rain upon each of all | 


the children of sin—the wayfarer, the man 
who should be godly but is not—and how he 
needs to consider the wise, golden themes of 
life with new illumination. Then nothing 
can be made party issue or sent to and fro— 
moral influences—without making the world 
better. (?) 


81. CHARADE 
(Partly Phonetic.) 


The plowman sharply calls out “FIRST?” 
The LAST the poet sweetly sings. 
The WHOLE displays, when open burst, 
Bright jewels, fit for crown of kings. 
NILLOR. 


ANSWERS 


73. The eyes. 

74. 1. The Legend of Montrose: Leg, end, mont, 
rose. 2. Guy Mannering: Guy, man, manner, Ann, 
ring. 3. The Monastery: Aster, Nast. 4. Kenil- 
worth: Ken, worth. 6. Castle Dangerous: Castle, 
Dan, danger, anger. 6. Woodstock: wood, stock. 
7. Redgauntlet: Red gauntlet. 8. Ivanhoe: I, van, 
hoe. 

75. Clang, clan. r 

76. 1. Napoleon Bonaparte. 2. Thomas Moore. 
3. Paul Revere. 4. Wilkie Collins. 5. Charles 
Dudley Warner. 6. Walter Scott. 7. Henry M. 
Stanley. 8. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 9. Oliver 
Cromwell. 10. Benjamin F. Butler. 11. Mark 
Twain. 12. Theodore Roosevelt. 13, Israel Put- 
nam. 14. Chester A. Arthur. 15. Benedict Ar- 
nold. 16. Phillips Brooks. 17. Bret Harte. 18. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 19. George Dewey. 

77. Disaster. 


Chester W. Farwell, Hyde Park, Mass., is cred- 
ited with solutions of 71, 72; Pearl, Chelsea, Mass., 
71. No solver seems to have conquered 70. 

The author of 78 is a contributor living in County 
Antrim, Ireland, and the maker of some of the odd- 
est and most ingenious enigmas we have ever seen. 
His feat of forming the alphabet into five words is 
one that should be tried to be fully appreciated. 
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Suits 
Ny) 


Tailor-Made 
$5.00 


UR new Fall and Winter 

Catalogue of tailor made 
costumes and cloaks is now 
ready. We illustrate in it all 
of the newest Paris styles, 
| and will mail it free, together 
| with samples of materials to 
| select from, to the lady who 
| wishes to dress well at mod- 
| erate cost. We keep no 
| ready-made garments but 
| make everything to order, 
thus giving that touch of in- 
dividuality and exclusive- 





ness so much to be desired, 
Our new Fall and Winter 
Catalogue illustrates a 


| splendid assortment of suits 
| and cloaks made according 
to fashion’s latest dictates. 
Charming Costumes 
and Tailor-Made Suits, 
faultless in cut and finish, $5 up. 

Hand Jackets, lined throughout, entirely 
different from the ready-made ones, $5 up. 
Jaunty Capes, $4 up. 

New Skirts, cut according to the latest French 
models, up. 

Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, etc. 


We also make finer garments and send samples of all 
grades. We pay or charges everywhere. ur line of 

| samples includes the newest materials, many of them 
being exclusive novelties not shown elsewhere. Be 
sure to say whether you wish samples for cloaks or for 
suits, and we will then be able to send you a full line of 
exactly what you desire. Write today for Catalogue and 
Samples; we will send them to you free, by return mall. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


NURSES 


Know that good diet is 
of the greatest import- 
ance during convales- 
ence. A beef tea that 
contains the smallest 
amount of fat or is weak- 
ened by foreign 
ingredients often 
hinders, instead ofes 
helping, recovery. 


As a perfect, strengthening, stimu- 
lating essence of beef, nothing ap- 
proaches 


LIEBIG 


Company's Extract 


OF BEEF 


Bon . 
Ami 


Is always used in the form 
of a ¢hzn lather, especially on 
fine surfaces. Result? No 
scratching, scouring or ‘‘ wear- 
ing out’ the surface cleaned. 
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this week have, like our recent 
pilgrim visitors, crossed the ocean 
to us from England and Scotland. 


CANTERBURY, ENG. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I would like very much 
to bea Cornerer. My homeis in Middletown, 
Ct., but I am traveling in Great Britain this 
summer. I send you one picture of about 
twenty dozen that I have taken this summer. 
It was taken on the Caledonian Canal in Scot- 
land, showing the steamer going through the 
locks at Fort Augustus, and Loch Ness in the 
background. I will send you some more pic- 
tures sometime. I collect all kinds of stamps, 
and would like to exchange with the Corner- 

ers, MAYNARD H. 


Te vacation picture and letter for 


I wish that our new member had told 
us something about that remarkable 
canal and the romantic scenery through 
which it passes. Was it the right sea- 
son for seeing those rugged hills covered 
wlth purple heather? How did old Ben 
Nevis look as he saw it from Benavie? 
Did he mount a pony and climb its lofty 
top? When at Oban did he make the 
wonderful trip around through the Sound 
of Mull to Fingal’s Cave at 
Staffa and the historic isle of 
Iona? I have just seen two 
gentlemen who took the same 
trip this summer, and told me 
about it. The canal, as you 
may know, extends from the 
Atlantic waters on the west, 
through the Great Glen of Scot- 
land to the waters opening into 
the North Sea, where our friend, 
Dr. Grenfell, spends so much 
time among the fishing-fleets. 

The length of the canal is 
about sixty miles, but more 
than half of this is traversed by 
natural lakes, between which 
the canal proper has been built. 
Between Loch Oich and Loch 
Ness are the eight locks by which the level 
of the latter lake is reached. You see the 
steamer stopping in one of them, while 
the water is rising. On the right is the 
ancient Fort Augustus, now occupied by 
institutions of the Benedictine Order. 
Another gentleman tells me of the fa- 
mous ‘‘ Highland crooks ”’ sold there, and 
the ingenious way in which they are 
made by leaving at the trunk end of 
branches enough wood to allow any cu- 
rious “crook”’’ to be carved out as the 
head of the staff. If our Connecticut 
traveler in foreign parts sends any of his 
239 other pictures he must be sure and 
describe them himself ! 

And here comes a letter from a corre- 
spondent in California, a woman once 
a compositor in The Congregationalist 
office, but a native of Scotland: 

. - . [shall never lose my love for Scotland. 
I used to enjoy going to the sacred spots 
around Edinburgh, to the graves of martyrs 
in Greyfriars’. Once my brother [now a mis- 
sionary of the American Board in South 
Africa] and I spent a beautiful day in Stirling 
before we left Scotland, walking in the king’s 
highway, sitting where noble ladies watched 
the tournaments in ancient days, visiting the 
Castle, and sailing on the winding Forth. A 
favorite walk in Edinburgh was out to Craig- 
millar Castle, taking our lunch along, spend- 
ing a happy day among the ruins, and getting 
a glimpse of Queen Mary’s rooms and of the 
dungeons, which made us shiver. Once we 
visited Ormiston Hall with our church choir 
and saw the stair down which George Wishart 
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tried to escape. We stood under the old yew 
where he and John Knox preached and sang, 
* Arise, shine, for thy light is come.’’ Our 
musical conductor was Mr. James Geikie, 
father of the author of the Life of Christ. 
Once, as we were sitting under the shadow 
of the Castle in the Princess Street Gardens, 
some one began to whistle most beautifully ; 
we listened with great pleasure to it, but 
could not see the whistler. James said, “I 
want to see who it is that is so happy.” 
Starting to find him, we were just in time to 
see a boy of fifteen, with only one leg and a 
cratch, get up and go on his way, whistling 
with all his might. ... By the way, I have 
been in the real Glen of Drumtochty. It is 
near Auchinblae in Forfarshire. It was very 
wild and beautiful; it was delightful to lie 
down there among the heather. 8. D. G. 


These extracts not only show how last- 
ing and how happy are one’s memories 
of native home, but also the intense in- 
terest which must attend a vacation tour 
in that land of beauty and history. Let 
Cornerers learn all they can aboutit before 
the tour is taken ! 

As this seems to be a foreign Corner, I 
will speak of a curious contribution to 





our Cabinet, recently brought by Dr. 
Gordon from Japan. Itisa long, elegant 
roll, on which is beautifully engrossed 
a description of the Buddhist universe. 
But I cannot tell you a word of it unless 
I could get Mr. Cary to interpret it, as 
he did the Japanese delegate’s eloquent 
speech at Tremont Temple the other 
day! Below this writing is a most gro- 
tesque picture of the world, mounted ona 
tripod and supported by a kind of derrick, 
with clockwork to run it. I am glad 
that our O Hana San and her Okayama 
sisters know a better geography than 
that! You will be glad that I have just 
sent to Japan, through Dr. Pettee, your 
forty dollars, nearly enough to pay O 
‘Hana’s expenses in the “College for Girls 


at Kobe” for one year. My Wet) 


Corner Scrap-Book 


(For the Old Folks) 
“4 POOR WAYFARING MAN OF GRIEF” 
BILLERICA, Mass, 
. . » My dear old grandmother, eighty-seven 
years old, asks about an old hymn, beginning, 
A poor wayfaring man of grief 
Hath often crossed me on my way. 
She recalls three stanzas, but thinks there are 
more. We will watch the Corner page for 
some word about them. A. E. M. 
Yes, I remember that song in our children’s 
singing school, away back in my boyhood. It 
must have been in Fitz’s Common Schoo) 
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Song Book, and was set to a peculiar, wary 
tune. You will find it, under the title of 
“The Stranger and His Friend,” in Dana’s 
and Schaff’s collections of poetry and in Mont. 
gomery’s complete works. There are seven 
verses, each showing how the unknown “ man 
of grief’’—in hunger, in thirst, in the storm, 
in sickness, in prison—is welcomed and min. 
istered unto, and the strange joy felt by the 
host, till at last he reveals himself: 

Then in a moment to my view, 

The Stranger darted from disguise ; 

The tokens in his hands I knew, 

My Saviour stood before my eyes. 

He spoke, and my poor name he named; 

‘Of me thou hast not been ashamed: 

These deeds shall thy memorial be ; 

Fear not, thou didst them unto me.” 


Oar interest in this tender poem is increased 
by our knowledge of the circums'ances of its 
composition. It is dated, ‘‘ Scarborough, De- 
cember, 1826.”” Writing to a friend, the an- 
thor said that the first verse was composed in 
the dark in the coach while riding from Shef- 
field to York, and the whole 


. .» written with pencil on a scrap of blank 
paper which I found in my pocket, while I 
was traveling alone in a chaise from Whitby 
to Scarborough, on that tempestuous Satur- 
day, ten days before Christmas. 
These rough stanzas, inspired on 
the wild and melancholy moors 
along that lofty coast, were after- 
wards elaborated in my walks dur- 
ing the short stay which I made at 
Scarborough; and I shall never 
forget the accomplishment of the 
fourth verse, on the hight of Oli- 
ver’s Mountain, on a gloomy, 
threatening afternoon, which nat- 
urally made me anticipate the hor- 
rors of such a night as is there de- 
scribed. 
(Twas night; the floods were out--it 
blew 
A winter hurricane aloof; 
I heard his voice abroad, and flew 
To bid him welcome to my roof. 
I warmed, I clothed, 1 cheered my 
guest, 
Laid him on my own couch to rest, 
Then made the hearth my bed, and 
seemed 
In Eden’s garden while I dreamed.) 
Reference to James Montgomery is surely 
appropriate in this particular ‘‘ Corner,’’ for 
he belonged both to Scotland and England. 
Several years ago I visited the old town of 
Irvine in Ayrshire, where, in a low annex to 
what was once a Moravian church—not far 
from the scene of Robert Burns’s brief and 
dissipated sojourn, a half-dozen years later— 
the Christian poet was born. A few days af- 
terwards [ saw his beautiful home—‘ The 
Mount ’’—in Sheffield, and stood by his grave. 
His monument is surmounted by a statute of 
the poet, with his Bible in hand. Beneath 
are first lines of a few of his familiar hymns 
and this sentence: 


Wherever poetry is read or Christian hymns 
are sung in the English language, ‘‘he being 
dead yet speaketh.”’ 

His sweet songs of faith and hope are still 
dear to Christian hearts, such as: 

“ People of the living God”; 

“Millions within thy courts have bowed’’; 

‘*Forever with the Lord”’; 

“There is a calm for those who weep” ; 

“Friend after friend departs”’ ; 

“Servant of God, well done.” 

This last hymn, originally written on the 
sudden death of an aged minister who had 
said in a sermon the night before that he 
‘hoped to die as an old soldier of Jesus 
Christ, with his sword in his hand,” has been 
often sung at the burial of other servants of 
God; while I write I read that it was used at 
the funeral of Dr. John Pike, of Rowley, for 
sixty years a preacher of the gospel. 


LAN. MN 
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Christian Duties Illustrated 


IV. LEADERSHIP * 
By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


Adversity is not always the best condition 
for producing spiritual life or consecrated 
leaders. Four weeks ago we studied in this 
same book of Ezra the account of the joyful 
restoration of a great company of exiled Jews 
to theirown land. But now, a century later, 
we find that their descendants in and about 
Jerusalem had in their poverty lost interest 
in their mission and almost abandoned their 
faith. Then their more prosperous country- 
men in Babylon organized another expedition 
to their native land, which put new life into 
the decaying colony. It was the Jews of 
Babylon who kept alive their religion, re- 
created their sacred literature and trained 
the leaders for the people in Juda. 

Between the end of the sixth chapter of 
Ezra, which chronicled the building and 
dedication of the second temple, and the be- 
ginning of the seventh chapter there is an in- 
terval of at least sixty years. There are 
weighty reasons for believing that the period 
is considerably longer, and that Ezra’s visit to 
Jerusalem should be placed after that of Ne- 
hemiah, but there is not space here to state 
those reasons. We can only note that when 
Ezra arrived the temple was already repaired, 
and the walls which Nehemiah found in ruins 
had been rebuilt (ch. 9: 9]. We must turn our 
attention to the things enumerated in this les- 
son which made Ezra a great leader. These 
were: 

1. Dependence on God [vs. 21-23]. This 
gave him courage and furnished him with a 
motive sufficient for his task. He had studied 
the law of the Lord to do it, and he taught 
that law that others might do it [ch. 7: 10). 
That work gave him power to inspire confi- 
dence in the chief men of Israel to cast in 
their lot with him and join his company. He 
said, “I was strengthened according to the 
hand of the Lord my God upon me.” He be- 
lieved that ‘‘duty determines destiny.” He 
inspired Gershom and Daniel and Hattush 
and many other prominent Jews in Babylon 
to believe it [ch. 8: 1-20]. And because he 
held this great doctrine he would not ask the 
king for a guard to protect his company on 
the perilous journey, but chose rather to lead 
them all in a service of fasting and prayer 
and then to set forth on his expedition, resting 
on his creed—“ The hand of our God is upon 
all them that seek him, for good.” 

{n this trust lay Ezra’s first claim to leader- 
ship, and because of it men believed in and 
followed him. The same characteristic has 
marked the greatest leaders of our nation. 
Washington spoke as Ezra spoke. So did 
Lincoln, Sospeaks President McKinley now. 
For this reason, first of all, he occupies a 
leader’s place, and the hearts of the Amer- 
ican people are with him. These are our 
President’s words to us: ‘‘ Destiny which re- 
sults from duty performed may bring anxiety 
and perils, but never failure nor dishonor. 

. Almighty God has his plans and methods 
for human progress, and not unfrequently 
they are shrouded for the time being in im- 
penetrable mystery.” ‘We follow, all of us, 
one flag... . It symbolizes what we believe 
and what we mean to maintain, and wherever 
it floats it is the flag of the free, the hope of 


the oppressed, and wherever it is assailed, at. 


any sacrifice, it will be carried to a triumphant 
peace... . Rebellion may delay but can never 
defeat its blessed mission of liberty and hu 
manity.”” This ought to be the spirit of every 
American citizen. The Jews of Babylon had 
no nobler aim than this. And in that spirit 
every one may inspire confidence in himself 
as a leader. 

2. Wise use of possessions and privileges 
\V8. 2427), Ezra chose Sherebiah, Hashabiah 
and ten other fit men to whom he intrusted 

+The Sunday School Lesson for Oct. 22. Ezra 


9; 





the care of the public goods. He had no right 
to distribute offices as mere gifts or as rewards 
for personal service to himself. He was the 
servant of the people and he could serve them 
faithfully only by appointing the fittest men 
he could secure to administer their affairs. 
Then he distributed to these officers the treas- 
ures they were to take to Jerusalem according 
to their ability to guard them. 

A leader’s fitness for leadership is tested by 
his courage, tact and skill in choosing men and 
in apportioning their work. In government, 
in business, in church and family affairs op- 
portunities are given for heads of departments 
to serve God and men by fitting persons and 
places for his work. The superintendent of 
the Sunday school will find for himself im- 
portant suggestions jn this lesson. He may 
learn from Ezra’s experience how to use his 
influence wisely in the choice of officers and 
teachers and in sodistributing responsibilities 
among them as to gain the best results. 

3. Consecration of men and means [vs. 28- 
30]. When Ezra had appointed his officers he 
taught them their duties, and their first duty 
was to regard as holy both themselves and the 
treasures in their care. ‘‘ Ye are holy unto 
the Lord. The vessels are holy also.”’ 

To do God’s work aright one must know 
that in his intention and effort and through 
the approval of God he is worthy to do it; and 
he must believe that what he is appointed to 
do is worthy of his best effort. Then he will 
demand respect from others, and they will 
freely give it. That makes leadership honor- 
able and gives honor to those who acknowl- 
edge it. Noone can worthily administer state 
or church or school or factory or household 
without making himself and his business 
holy. And no one so doing can fail. 

4, Activity in administration [vs. 31-36]. 
Ezra organized his company with energy, and 
promptly set out on his journey. His con- 
fidence in God was not disappointed. ‘‘The 
hand of our God was upon us, and he delivered 
us from the hand of theenemy.”” Themen he 
had chosen proved faithful. On the fourth 
day after their arrival in Jerusalem they de- 
livered their treasures to the proper author- 
ities, and when these were weighed the account 
was found to be correct. The consecration of 
every one who had received any trust was 
formally witnessed by public worship and sac- 
rifices by the children of those who had been 
brought out of captivity in that first return 
which had been fading out of their memory 
but was now renewed. Then they all gave 
themselves to work for their country with 
fresh patriotism and revived faith in God. 
The officers of the company gave to the leaders 
in Judea the commissions of the king; and 
they all “furthered the people, and the house 
of God.” 

Thus the decaying house of Israel was made 
new; and Ezra and his lieutenants became the 
founders of the new nation which gave Christ 
to the world. In this simple, ancient record 
are revealed the secrets of success for all who 
have ambition to be useful to their fellowmen. 
Let them trust God. Let them use what 
comes into their hands as wisely as they car. 
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Let them hold as a sacred trust all their respon- 
sibilities and opportunities. Let them work 
diligently. Such living is success in the sight 
of God, and its result can never be worthless 
in the eyes of men. 





Why Go to the Heathen 


I may add that my general thought and this 
present writing depend upon my convictions 
as a Christian and a Churchman—the strong- 
est convictions that I entertain; for to me the 
church is a greater fact than any state, and 
Christianity is more than any political creed. 
The argument to withhold our hand from ¢x- 
ternal action, as in accepting our new depen- 
dencies, because “‘at home Americans have on 
hand, and still unsolved, the greatest political 
and social problems of the world,” is to me 
simply the repetition of the old cry/as to mis- 
sions: ‘‘ Why carry Christianity to the distant 
heathen when we have so many practical 
heathen at home?” To this we have, fortu- 
nately, the answer of our Lord’s own charge 
to us; and while it may be admitted that we 
have no similar specific instruction for the 
state, it is to be remembered that both state 
and church are God’s own children —“ powers 
ordained by God’’—sisters, each with its 
proper sphere of action. Constituted by the 
same supreme authority, it is not unreason- 
able to believe that the duty of external activ- 
ity rests upon the one as well as upon the 
other, coincident in both cases with internal 
obligations still unfulfilled, and which prob- 
ably never can be wholly fulfilled. At the 
present day the home calls upon the Church of 
Christ are continually outstripping the power 
of the church to meet them. Must missions 
then be abandoned? Belief in the exterior 
mission of the state is re-enforced by the clear 
charge to the individual man as to his neigh- 
bor, which runs throughout the New Testa- 
ment and is summarized in the parable of the 
Good Samaritan.—Capt. A. T. Mahan, in 
The Churchman. 
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BOOK REVIEWS cs 
HANNIBAL HAMLIN 


Many New Englanders now in middle life 
have grown up under the impression that the 
Democratic party fifty years ago was identified 
with slavery, intemperance and most other 
evils that afflicted the body politic. To be 
told that some of the chief founders of the 
Republican party were conspicuous Demo- 
crats is apt to confuse their minds, but a de- 
sire for the truth of history will lead them to 
welcome sach books as the one before us. 
The Life and Times of Hannibal Hamlin, by 
his grandson, C. E. Hamlin, presents the pic- 
ture of a noble statesman, who was an ardent 
Democrat from the Jackson campaign of 1829, 
when, although too young to vote, he took an 
active part on the stump, and who never 
changed his principles, although the party, 
under the lash of a ruling faction, deserted ite 
own principles by the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise in 1854. When the Democratic 
national convention, in 1856, formally indorsed 
that repeal, Mr. Hamlin rose in the United 
States Senate and resigned his chairmanship 
of the committee on commerce, exclaiming: 
‘“*T can maintain political associations with no 
party that insists upon such doctrines; I can 
support no man for President who avows and 
recognizes them.”’ 

At this time Mr. Hamlin was forty-seven 
years of age. He had been a senator from 
Maine for eight years and a representative for 
six years, beside serving in the Maine Legis- 
lature for five consecutive years. Thereafter 
he threw his magnificent powers-into the con- 
test against slavery, becoming an important 
aid to the Republican triumph in Maine in 
1856. He emerged from that campaign as 
governor-elect, but the Legislature soon re- 
turned him to the national Senate. In 1860 
he was elected vice-president with Lincoln, 
and thus he presided over the Senate through- 
out the Civil War. It is interesting to note 
that as soon as he came into that office this 
true son of Maine gave an order prohibiting 
the sale of liquor in the Senate restaurant. 

In 1864, by a singular combination of cir- 
cumstances, the Republican national conven- 
tion was led to substitute Andrew Johnson 
for Hannibal Hamlin as candidate for vice- 
president; but a year later the party repented 
its exchange with grief and shame. In 1868 
and again in 1874 Maine sent Mr. Hamlin back 
to the Senate; but in 1881 he declined a re- 
election. ‘That year President Garfield ap- 
pointed him minister to Spain. This was his 
last public service. In 1882, in his seventy- 
third year, he retired to his home in Bangor, 
where he died July 4, 1891. 

This book expands this brief -outline into a 
portly octavo of 627 closely printed pages. 
The first chapters remind one of Dr. Cyrus 
Hamlin’s My Life and Times. The subjects 
were Own cousins, who often met in boyhood, 
whose early surroundings were similar, whose 
characters were akin in their sturdy manliness 
and whose careers have contributed each in 
its way toour country’s greatness. In point of 
style the present volume suffers in the compar- 
ison ; it is unpardonably careless in a multi- 
tude of details and it occasionally falls below 
the dignity appropriate te its theme. Yet it 
possesses great value in its materials for his- 
tory published nowhere else, and in others 
accessible only to few. For example, the facts 
relating to the contest which culminated in the 
Baltimore convention of 1864 have never been 
80 thoroughly sifted before. 

By the sons of Maine, especially, whether 
in or out of the State, the book will be wel- 
comed, partly for its bright sidelights upon 
local struggles and local celebrities but also, 
and mainly, for its full disclosure of the public 
and private life of one of the most eminent and 
beloved citizens of the Pine Tree State. The 
reader, whatever his political affiliations, can 
hardly fail to be attracted by the genial per- 
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sonality of Mr. Hamlin and to say of him as 
hesaid of George H. Stuart, “‘ No one, it seems 
to me, can know and not love him. What a 
noble man he is!”’ [Published by the author. 
Bangor. $4.00.] 


HISTORIC GLEANING IN WINDHAM COUNTY, 
CT. 


This is another book by Miss Ellen D. 
Larned, already ereditably known as a his- 
torical scholar and writer. Windham County 
appears to be a peculiarly rich field, although 
we question if there are not many other re- 
gions which would surprise the student by 
their revelations if examined with such pa- 
tience and discrimination as Miss Larned has 
shown. If we had space we should be glad to 
quote page after page from this interesting 
book. It describes many of the minor heroes 
and heroines of colonial history, throws light 
on many episodes of peculiar interest, and 
none the less upon many types of picturesque 
individual character. It is indeed surprising, 
as Miss Larned notes, how such characters, 
prominent and influential in their day, not 
only fade away from memory after they have 
disappeared from view, but almost, if not 
actually, disappear from ordinary records, so 
that to trace them becomes exceedingly diffi- 
cult. 

This fact she illustrates in a striking man- 
ner, and peculiarly so in relation to the expe- 
riences of the town of Canterbury at the time 
of the Great Awakening and subsequently. 
It is a picture as picturesque and dramatic as 
it is pitiful which she draws, evidently with 
entire truthfulness, of the life of the time. 
The different sketches are full of interesting 
historical material and students of the early 
life of Connecticut and Rhode Island espe- 
cially will welcome them. They include one 
paper based upon the autobiography of a 
plain soldier and farmer and entitled A Life’s 
Record, which is rich in its revelation of the 
customs and atmosphere of the later colonial 
and early national period. [Preston & Rounds 
Co. $2.00.) 

RELIGIOUS 

One of the earlier volumes for the Christ- 
mas holidays is that by Dr. A. H. Bradford 
entitled The Holy Family (Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert. 50 cents]. It is a Christmas medi- 
tation. Mrs. Browning’s verses, From the 
Virgin Mary to the Child Jesus, and George 
Macdonald’s Hymn for the Mother preface 
the work and Carl Spitta’s poem, O Happy 
House, follows it. The body of the book con- 
sists of a reverent and stimulating study of 
the meaning of the family, and especially the 
Holy Family, most suitable for the guidance 
of Christmas meditation and always timely 
and beautiful. The volume is tastefully 
printed and illustrated and will be a popular 
keepsake. 

Rev. G. H. C. MacGregor has written a new 
little book about the Holy Spirit entitled 
The Things of the Spirit [F. H. Revell Co. 
35 cents]. It sets forth very simply the direct 
teachings of Scripture in regard to the person 
and work of the Holy Spirit. The book ap- 
parently is intended for use as a text-book in 
Sunday school or other study, and is clearly 
outlined and well adapted to be serviceable. 

Bible Study by Periods [F. H. Revell Co. 
60 cents}, by Rev. H. T. Sell, also is intended 
for practical service, and is well adapted 
thereto. It contains a series of twenty-four 
historical Biblical studies, and the use of 
them, under the guidance of a suitable teacher, 
will afford the pupil a clear and serviceable, 
even if a necessarily superficial, outline of 
much of Biblical history. Such a service is 
one which most people need. 

Another volume of anecdotes, incidents and 
illustrations has been gathered, under the 
title Moody’s Stories [F. H. Revell Co. 30 
cents], from the utterances of D. L. Moody, 
the famous evangelist. Like the former vol- 
ume, these illustrations are simple, pointed 
and impressive.——Rev. Dr. P. S. Whitman 
has gathered into a volume, called Scripture 
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Worthies [F. H. Revell Co. $1.00), a series of 
studies of Noah, Lot, Rebecca and Her Sons, 
Moses, Rahab, Elijah and a few other Bibli- 
cal characters. They illustrate patient en- 
deavor to master the facts and considerable 
skill in repeating them effectively. 
Environment [F. H. Revell Co. 25 cents) is 
one of the Quiet Hour series and is by Pres, 
J.J. K. McClure. It is a vigorous and strik. 
ing paper handsomely issued.—~— Vest Pocket 
Facts of Church History (F. H. Revell Co. 
25 cents] is a little hand-book of dates and 
data compiled by Rev. J. L. Thomas and 
easily carried in the pocket for reference. It 
contains the most important facts which peo- 
ple need to know.——Sunday, 1900[E. &. J. B. 
Young & Co. $1.25) is the annual bound 
volume of the monthly publication called 
Sunday. The book makes a tasteful and di- 
versified collection for the young people, is 
illustrated freely and is quite equal to its 
predecessors of foregoing years. 


STORIES 


Mr. John Fox, Jr.’s, story, A Mountain Eu- 
ropa [Harper & Bros. $1.25), is a story of 
the Virginia mountain region, striking in its 
contrasts of character and exceedingly fe- 
licitous in the portrayal of individuality. 
The heroine may almost be called a distinct 
creation, and the simplicity and the pathos of 
the story render it profoundly impressive. It 
is a proof of unusual ability in the author. 

Aucassin and Nicollete (Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert. $1.00], the famous twelfth century 
song story of the lovers of Provence, has been 
translated again into modern French by Alex- 
andre Bida, and rendered into English verse 
and prose by A. R. McDonald. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and good, and the charm 
of the dainty little book is as great as ever. 
It will continue to be a classic for generations 
to come. 

S. Walkey is the author of For the Sake of 
the Duchesse [F. A. Stokes Co. 50 cents], a 
dramatic and tragic story of intrigue and love 
in the days of the Duchesse de Berry and the 
France of her time. It is full of animated ac- 
tion, and, while its fidelity to its time renders 
it necessarily a record of much which is re- 
pulsive, it is not without beauty and tender- 
ness. 

Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s powerful por- 
trayal of the power of the love of money and 
other passions which The Ralstons [Macmil- 
lan Co. $1.00] contains is no less engrossing 
than when the book first came out nearly five 
years ago. It has reached its twenty-first 
thousand already. Mr. Crawford has made 
the mistake of telling his readers too much 
about his characters—what and why they are 
what they are, etc.—and some of the passages 
of moralizing and philosophizing are rather 
heavy. But the story has undeniable power 
and a certain attractiveness. 

Frank Hardinge (A. I. Bradley & Co. 
$1.50] is a new story by Dr. Gordon Stables, 
R. M., who writes at least one volume a year 
in this vein. It is a tale of exploration and 
adventure in the study of science, and has a 
wholesome tone of manliness and Christian- 
ity, but the hero and his associates take hu- 
man life altogether too freely and as a mat- 
ter of course. The author is conscious of 
this and tries to apologize for it now and then, 
but without much success. The book is su- 
perficial and by no means the equal of some 
others of its kind, yet its tone is healthy, it 
possesses true interest, and most of its young 
readers will not appreciate the touch-and-go 
manner of its composition.—A story of 
school life, vigorous and entertaining and in- 
culcating useful conceptions of honor and re- 
ligion, although not in the choicest literary 
vein, is The Tousled Hair, or Old Days at 
Callender (F. Tennyson Neely. $1.00), by F.5. 
Root. It is rather vivid in coloring, but not 
objectionable. 

Nannie’s Happy Childhood (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.00}, by Caroline L. Field, is e 
fancifu) and fascinating story for the chil- 
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dren. It is realistic enough to hold attention 
and fairylike enough to be bewitching, and is 
sure to be a favorite. 

Sand and Cactus (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50] contains ten short stories by W. LeC. 
Beard. They are southwestern tales dealing 
with mining and engineering life on the fron- 


tier, and they exhibit an enviable power of 


quick perception and vivid narration. They 
are full of humanity, and they bring very 
near to the reader the rough, picturesque, 
reckless, but by no means chiefly ignoble, life 
of the people and the period described. They 
make very entertaining reading. 

Richard Harding Davis’s new book, The 
Lion and the Unicorn [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25], contains five stories. Some of 
them, if not all, have been printed already. 
They are partly outgrowths of his experi- 
ences in the Cuban campaign, and they all 
illustrate his conceded ability as a delineator 
of character and incident. 

EDUCATION 


The first book of the Graded Literature 
Series (Maynard, Merrill & Co. 25 cents], 
edited by Dr. H. P. Judson and Mrs. Ida C. 
Bende, is the first volume of a new series of 
text-books. It seems as good as the best among 
scores of others. But the need of such an addi- 
tion to the many excellent text-books already 
existing is not apparent. 

A new edition is out of Mr. J. G. Allen’s 
Topical Studies in American History [Mac- 
millan Co. 40 cents], which embodies a skillful 
and successful arrangement of facts for easy 
acquisition and retention. This is one of the 
books that hit the nail on the head. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. have issued 
a First Conversational French Reader [50 
cents], by T. H. Bertenshaw, freely illustrated 
and supplied with notes and full vocabularies. 
It is attractive and serviceable. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Authority of Criticism and Other Hs- 
says [Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.50] is by 
Mr. W. P. Trent. A number of them have 
been printed already in the leading magazines. 
We have been specially interested in the ar- 
ticle on Literature and Morals. The general 
position of Mr. Trent on that subject is that 
which all right-minded people must take: i. e., 
that, although the literary artist has a certain 
right to view and to deal with a given subject 
from the purely artistic view, nevertheless it 
is impossible to sever wholly art from morals, 
so that he who discards moral considerations 
wholly and proceeds to treat a given theme, in 
the cant phrase of the artistic world, as “‘art 
for art’s sake” makes a mistake. There is, 
truly, a distinction between coarseness and 
immorality, and coarseness may be not only 
permissible, but even necessary to the proper 
rendering of aliterary subject. But immoral- 
ity is not, and cannot be. Mr. T:ent now and 
then leaves himself somewhat open to miscon- 
ception, but we believe we have rightly appre- 
hended his position. A number of the other 
papers, such as those on the Byron Revival 
and on Mr. Howells and Romanticism, also 
are most interesting. And all the essays in 
one or another way appeal strongly to thought- 
fulreaders. The book is creditable and enjoy- 
able, 

Four lectures by F. W. Hutton make a vol- 
ume called Darwinism and Lamarckiam [G. 
!. Patnam’s Sons. $100]. These lectures 
were delivered originally in New Zealand, 
and they are offered as containing a popular 
exposition of the Darwinian doctrine. They 
were addressed to miscellaneous audiences 
and are as free from technicalities as it is easy 
to make them, and they present the author’s 
conclusions in regard to the subject of organic 
evolution and its relation to human knowledge 
and life, and are written in the spirit of cau- 
tion as well as conviction. The new Darwin- 
ism, like the old, pays no attention to the 
origin of variations, but accepts them simply 
a8 existing facts and only explains the process 
byuwhich individuals become] isolated and 
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therefore able to preserve variations which 
may occur, how the variations may be accen- 
tuated by the process of selection and how 
progress in certain directions has been se- 
cured. Natural selection, working with other 
forms of isolation, has brought about the 
main progress of life, in his judgment. 

Miss Clara Erskine Clement’s Saints in 
Art [L. C. Page & Co. $2.00] belongs to the 
Art Lover’s’ Series. She possesses rare 
knowledge of the subject, both in general and 
in detail, and, like her other books on kindred 
themes, it is a valuable compilation of fact 
and fancy, useful as a work of reference and 
in a measure as a guide, and also for the or- 
dinary reading of the art lover. It is illus- 
trated freely and finely. There is much his- 
torical information in it and it is rather 
historical than artistically critical. It will be 
an appropriate Christmas gift for many young 
people who are interested in the literature 
and history of religious art. 

Another volume of Donald G. Mitchell’s 
work, American Lants and Letters [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50], is out, covering the 
period from Leatherstocking to Poe’s Raven. 
It will be remembered that an earlier volume 
dealt with the period from the Mayflower to 
Rip Van Winkle. The volume is a delightful 
and fascinating arrangement of facts and 
opinions, lavishly illustrated and with un- 
usual illustrations, and for delicacy of criti- 
cism and variety and novelty of interest it 
would be hard to surpass. The portraits ofa 
very large number of American writers are 
included, and it had escaped us that so large a 
proportion of America’s famous authors could 
be included in any period of time so short in 
extent. In every way it isa most attractive 
and commendable publication. 

Three volumes of the fourth series of Little 
Masterpieces [Doubleday & McClure Co. 90 
cents], edited by Prof. Bliss Perry, are is- 
sued together. They deal with the writings 
of Lamb, Thackeray and De Quincey, and are 
tasteful and charming reproductions. Fight 
more volumes of the Temple Classics [Mac- 
millan Co. Each 50 cents] have come to hand. 
Two of them belong to the ten-volume set of 
Plutarch’s Lives; the others are, respectively, 
Wordsworth’s Sonnets, Sterne’s A Senti- 
mental Journey, Basil Montagu’s Thoughts o7 
Divines and Philosophers, George Cavendish’s 
Life and Death of Thomas Wolsey, and Robert 
Herrick’s Hesperides in two volumes. The 
dainty type and binding of this series is now 
well known. 

Dickey Downey (A. J. Rowland. 50 cents}, 
by Virginia S. Patterson, is the autobiography 
ofabird. It is alittle in the vein of Beautiful 
Joe, Black Beauty, and similar books, and is 
written gracefully and supplied with several 
brightly eolored illustrations. It cannot fail 
to promote kindness to and the greater safety 
of the feathered race. 


NOTES 

— Hitherto the shortest known title of a 
novel has been Jf, but a Miss Marjorie Wil- 
liamson, an English girl, has surpassed it in 
her story entitled J. 

— It is remarkable but troe that no at- 
tempt to write a really first-class biography of 
Matthew Arnold has been made and now 
probably none will be made. 

—— Mr. Lionel Decle, author of Trooper 3809, 
is an explorer and newspaper correspondent 
of some distinction. At present he is in Africa 
exploring the route of the projected ‘‘ Cape to 
Cairo” railway. 

—— Asthe Dreyfus case passes into the back- 
ground and cooler opinions are asserted, the 
fragmentary, confused and at times incoher- 
ent reports furnished most American journals 
by their correspondents begin to be character- 
ized as they deserve. Never was an important 
work of that sort done worse. 


—— Miss Agnes Repplier’s essay on her pet 


cat, Agrippina, has had a wide popularity and 
has proved the occasion ofjthejaccumulation 
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of a remarkable collection of images and pic- 
tures of cats which her friends have gathered 
for her in many lands and which, probably, is 
unparalleled among private collections. 


— Charlotte Bronté thus described her 
meeting with Thackeray: 


He was not told who I was, he was not in- 
troduced to me, but I soon saw him looking at 
me through his spectacles; and when we all 
rose to go down to dinner he just stepped 
quietly up and said, “Shake hands”; so [ 
shook hands. He spoke very few words to me, 
bat when he went away he shook hands again 
inaverykind way. Itis better, I should think, 
to have him for a friend than an enemy, for he 
is a most formidable looking personage. 
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You know how often it is difficult to be 
wisely charitable, to do good without multi- 
plying the sources of evil. You know that to 
give alms is nothing unless you give thought 
also; and that therefore it is written, not 
** Blessed is he that feedeth the poor,’”’ but 
* Blessed is he that considereth the poor.” 
And you know that a little thought and a 
little kindness are often worth more than a 
great deal of money.—John Ruskin. 
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Opinions on the Council 


From Vice-President Mackennal 


The Second International Council has 
come and gone, leaving behind it a 
memory which will not die of hearty 
fellowship between Americans and other 
Englishmen and of identity in spirit 
and purpose between Congregationalists 
of all nationalities. The crowded assem- 
blies in Tremont Temple, the number 
of ministers of all Protestant churches 
present at the sessions, the general in- 
terest displayed by the people of Boston 
surprised and gratified the members of 
the council from other countries. The 
service of the press ought to be specially 
mentioned. The Dewey celebration and 
political reports reduced the space avail- 
able in the daily papers; but the speeches 
were admirably edited, and must have 
enabled many thousands outside Boston 
to understand what Congregationalists 
are thinking on matters of deepest public 
interest. * 

The popular character of the council 
was one of its conspicuous features. 
The choice of the place of meeting was 
a distinct invitation to the public to be 
present. The program was not prepared 
for the purpose of drawing crowds, but 
for the discussion of matters which Con- 
gregationalists deem most pressing. But 
the crowds came, and that they did so 
shows that the churches and thoughtful 
men in and around Boston are not out of 
sympathy with each other. The object 
in London was not public demonstration 
but absolutely frank discussion. The 
criticism was made that in London too 
small opportunity was left for sponta- 
neous interchange of opinion; in Boston 
discussion was almost impossible. Noth- 
ing could have been better than the de- 
meanor of the audiences, their patient 
listening and sympathetic countenances, 
but the size of the auditorium and the 
multitude of the listeners checked the 
impulse of frank speech in all but the 
most practiced speakers. Each object 
is good—public impressiveness and thor- 
ough discussion—but it is useless to try 
to unite them. The contrast between 
the two councils illustrates the wisdom 
of allowing the widest liberty of initia- 
tion to the churches in the nations invit- 
ing these councils. 

The predominance of the ethical inter- 
est over the theological was another con- 
spicuous feature. This appeared, not 
only in the subjects chosen, but also in 
the treatment of those which were chosen. 
It was evident in the president’s opening 
address, in the first morning’s papers and 
the discussion on the colleges, as well as 
in those on social and international ques- 
tions. The response made to Mr. J. D. 
Jones’s speech and Dr. Forsyth’s paper 
was only one of many indications that 
the spirit of New England theology—its 
evangelical passion—is still alive and 
easily awakened. But the prevalence of 
the ethical demand was manifest, and it 
reveals the urgency with which the great 
social problem before us is appealing to 
the Christian conscience. We need not 
regret this. Dr. Storrs’s speech fitly con- 
cluded the council’s proceedings. It is 
exactly as men come face to face with 
the work of delivering the world from its 


misery, its levity, its despair that the 
need of a faith in the divine grace, habit- 
ually felt and co-ordinating all our think- 
ing, will authoritatively assert itself. 

The most touching thing about the 
council was the council itself—its hearti- 
ness, its brotherhood, its earnestness. 
There was the happy sense of reconcil- 
iation between the nations, the deep de- 
sire that it may be continued, the feeling 
of the responsibility of the united peo- 
ples for the advancement of God’s king- 
dom, the latent consciousness that unless 
we are united in pursuit of the highest 
ethical ideals at home and abroad the an- 
cient jealousies may be rekindled and our 
good fellowship come to an end. Pa- 
thetic incidents, however, were not want- 
ing. The dead were in our thoughts—our 
own dead, who had planned for the coun- 
cil and did not see it—and with this came 
another thought to the older men—this 
would be the last council for them. And 
there was gratitude for the presence of so 
many younger men, whose zeal and in- 
telligence and loyalty make the future of 
our churches safe. Perhaps the most pa- 
thetic moment was that at Plymouth 
when Mrs. Hemans’s hymn was being 
sung. Americans, Englishmen, colonials 
had been uniting to sing of ‘‘our exiled 
fathers’? and to thank God for their 
fidelity, and when the chords of ‘‘the 
breaking waves” came swelling out— 
some so strong and some so tender— 
many lips were tremulous, and a move- 
ment-of solemnity silenced many a voice. 
It was a thrilling spectacle, after which 
there could come nothing more sacred 
until the benediction which dismissed us. 

ALEXANDER MACKENNAL. 


From an English Educator 


If we recall the objects for which the 
council was held, it will be evident that 
the proceedings of the various sessions 
were fitted to bring about the realization 
of those objects in a very notable degree. 
For example, the council manifested the 
loyalty of Congregationalists to the gos- 
pel of the incarnate Saviour. His name 
was set above every name. Again, the 
council revealed the strength of the in- 
ternational friendship which binds the 
United States and Great Britain together. 
It was not left to the council to create 
this friendship, for every meeting that 
was held proved it to exist already. Fur- 
ther, the council has made it clear that 
our theological colleges are not likely to 
suffer from lack of solicitude and criti- 
cism, and that, on-the whole, they are 
not open to the unqualified disparage- 
ment which some are inclined to mete 
out to them. It is an augury for good 
that the opposite and antagonizing views 
of Presidents Hyde and Moore alike show 
enthusiastic interest in the seminaries. 
The attack and the defense alike point 
to the fact that these institutions have 
friends intent on ennobling and perfect- 
ing them. 

The educational spirit of the council 
was especially gratifying to those Eng- 
lishmen who are struggling to secure in 
the old country equality of right and op- 
portunity for every child attending the 


state supported schools, We go back to 


England immensely strengthened in our 
attachment to a public system, and more 
hopeful that such a system will cover the 
homeland within a measurable distance 
of time. J. Hrrst HoLiowe sr. 


From a Western College President 


With one’s mind and heart throbbing 
with the manifold influences of the ses- 
sions of the International Council, it is 
difficult to state deliberately the impres- 
sions that are to be most lasting. It has 
been a great meeting, already historic, 
and apparently destined to take its place 
among the definitive forces of Congrega- 
tionalism. It has given fresh and im- 
pressive evidence of what may be called 
the Congregational consciousness, the vi- 
tal element of our denominational unity. 
In illustration of this may be mentioned: 

(1) The sense of a rich heritage. Bril- 
liant and thrilling chapters in the history 
of liberty were reread by us, and our life 
was felt to be the ongoing of influences 
which have enriched and blessed the 
world. A noble past seemed vividly 
present to the council. 

(2) Profound faith in Puritanism, as 
historically a mighty agency for cleans- 
ing and uplifting mankind, and as supply- 
ing elements indispensable for the best 
future of the church and the world. 

(3) Intellectual activity. The council 
was full of keen thinkers, who demanded 
and responded toclear and cogent reason- 
ing, and appreciated the well-considered 
and impressive addresses with which the 
program wascrowded. Substantial unity 
was disclosed in the fundamentals of 
Christian truth, with quick response to 
fresh lines of thought and tolerant atti- 
tude toward variant positions. The her. 
esy-hunter was not abroad; the thinker 
was welcomed for his thought’s sake. 

(4) Ethical interest and sensitiveness. 
It was evident that the application of 
Christianity to life, its power to cope 
with present day evils, is an intense con- 
cern with the members of the council. 
Those who had something to say on 
these subjects, who brought a product 
hammered on the anvil of strenuous ex- 
perience, were listened to with eager 
attention. 

(5) Most noticeable of all was the spirit- 
ual responsiveness throughout the ses- 
sions. Before speakers of spiritual effec- 
tiveness the great assemblies were moved 
as a field of grain is waved by the west 
wind. A living, enthroned Christ, Sav- 
iour and King, received the constant and 
profound homage of all hearts, and was 
manifestly the master light of all our 
seeing. 

(6) An international fellowship was 
evident, and was distinctly promoted by 
the sessions of the council. Amid na 
tional differences of temperament and 
experience, noticeable, for instance, in the 
incubus of a state church resting upon 
our English brethren and their quick 
response to references to Nonconformity 
and a free church, there was realized a 
broad and deepening unity, which cannot 
be without its influence in the future 
relations of the English-speaking nations 
and in the future of Congregationalism. 
; Epwarp D, EATON, 
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The platform of Union Church had a famil- 
jar appearance as the first session opened at 
3 p, M., Oct. 3. Drs, Stimson, Packard and 
Strong and Treasurer Wiggin sat, as usual, at 
the secretary’s table, Vice-President James 
was in the chair, and the others who took | 
part in the exercises were around him. 

The prominent thought in all minds was 
the late president, Dr. C. M. Lamson, and 


ty 





REV. EDWARD C. MOORE 
The new member of the Prudential Committee 


many loving tributes were paid tohim. The 
chair he would have occupied was filled with 
flowers. The first hymn was the one he gave 
out last year in the annual meeting at Grand 
Rapids. The loss sustained by the Board was 
tenderly suggested in the prayer. 

The pastor, Rev. Dr. Wallace Nutting, made 
a graceful address of welcome, to which Vise- 
President James fittingly responded. Provi- 
dence entertains the Board for the fourth 
time. It met in this city in 1840, 1857 and 
1877. 

The home department report, by Secretary 
Daniels, showed receipts from donations of 
$490,407, a gain of $58,918. But legacies were 
$85 000 less than in 1898. The total receipts 
were $631,198, and expenditures $692,446. ‘The 
debt of the Board is $88,537. Twelve new 
missionaries are under appointment; four- 
teen others are about to depart for their fields. 
The forward movement has been successfully 
cultivated by its special representative, Mr. 
L. D. Wishard, and is of great promise. The 
necessity is pressing that pastors enlarge the 
thought of the young people in their regard 
for missions. The council plan for the com- 
mittee of fifteen deserves hearty co-operation. 
Some readjustment of income from legacies ‘is 
imperative that will equalize the income from 
these sources. Some way should be devised 
to stir-up the interest.of the 2,013 churches 
which gave nothing last year. Only 710 of 
the 5,600 Sunday schools and 1,644 of the 3,829 
Christian Endeavor Societies contributed. 

The last hour of the opening session was 
given to memorial addresses on Dr. Lamson. 
Mr. James spoke of his sincerity and lovable- 
ness. Prof. Williston Walker sketched his 
career with sympathetic touch. His temper 
was irenic, his mind spiritual, his service 
constant and faithful, his life was one of un- 
selfish helpfulness. The crown of all was 
that he walked with Gcd. 

Dr. 8. E. Herrick led in a fervent prayer of 
thanksgiving for so noble a man as Dr. Lam- 
son, and of courage that God gives us such 
leaders. The Board voted to send a message 
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of condolence to Mrs. Lamson, and requested 
Professor Walker’s address for publication. 


THE SERMON 


The large audience-room was well filled at 
the evening session, and the devotional services 
were led by Rev. Willard Scott of Worcester. 
The sermon, by Rev. G. C. Adams of San 
Francisco, was an earnest setting forth of the 
working of the Holy Spirit whom Christ 
brought to men and who brings about the 
spiritual transformation of men through pre- 
pared agencies. The text was John 10: 10, 
l.c.: “1 came that they may have life and 
that they may havé it abundantly.” The 
treatment was textual, emphasizing three 
facts: (1) Christ came once that the Holy 
Spirit may fit men to overcome the foes to 
Christ and his church, which are coming al- 
ways; (2) Christ came that men may have a 
new life which is a moral and spiritual power ; 
(3) Christ came that we may have the new 
life in so great abundance that we can drive 
Satan from the hearts of men. The interest 
in the sermon was increased by many per- 
tinent illustrations drawn from literature 
and life. 

ANNUAL SURVEY . 

The brief account of the twenty missions of 
the Board, read by Secretaries Barton and 
Smith, covers nineteen printed pages and con- 
tains, besides its summaries, many interest- 
ing facts and incidents which ought to be 
known in all our churches. Secretary Barton 
truly says that “few even of the corporate 
members have any just conception of the work 
of the Board and the completeness of the 
plant through which we are attempting to 
reach not less than 100,000,000 of the unevan- 
geliz2d.” A worthy tribute was paid to the 
venerable Dr. Elias Riggs, who has stood at 
his post in Constantinople for sixty seven 
years, and during the last year has done a 
large amount of literary work, including a re- 
vision of the Bulgarian Bible, which he trans- 
lated nearly thirty years ago. 

So largely has the educational work become 
self-supporting that for 128 schools, with 
nearly 10,000 pupils and 336 teachers, less than 
$500 was paid last year by the American Board 
and Woman’s Board. In one boarding school 
of the Madura Mission sixteen different castes 
are represented, all sitting on the same 
benches, eating the same food, which is dis- 
tributed by the pupils in turn, irrespective of 
caste. The halls of Anatolia College in West- 
ern Turkey are crowded, twice as many com- 
ing as possibly can be received; and the in- 
crease in tuition fees does not diminish the 
numbers. These facts are given, selected 
almost at random, to show the value of this 
survey for missionary sermons and prayer 
meetings. They should be studied and prayed 
over in all the churches. 


SECRETARY BARTON’S PAPER 


The ground of missionary appeal was dis- 
cussed in an able paper by Sec. J. L. Barton. 
He pointed out the changes which have taken 
place in the conception by Christians of the 
pagan world, and the consequent change in 
missionary appeals. He showed that, through 
the teachings of Christ the fundamental reve- 
lations of Old Testament religion were ex- 
alted by making the universal and holy Jeho- 
vah of Israel the loving and common father 
of ali men; by perfecting the doctrine of sac- 
rifice through himself, the supreme offering 
for sin; and by fulfilling the Old Testament 
prophecy that through the chosen race all na- 
tions of the earth should be blessed. Christ 
came to inaugurate a movement whose final 
command is, Go into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creatnre. He declared the 
will of God that all nations shall hear of him 
and receive salvation through Jesus Christ. 


Christians must live in accordance with these 
revealed and fundamental principles of our 
faith: (1) the fatherhood of God and conse- 
quent brotherhood of man ; (2) the necessity of 
personal sacrifice for others; (3) the duty of 
preaching Christ’s gospel to the world. The 
ground of our appeal must be, not education, 
not civilization, not humanity to man, not so- 
ciological reform, but obedience to these eter- 
nal principles of our faith taught by our Lord 
and his apostles. 


THE FORWARD MOVEMENT 


The Wednesday evening meeting was not- 
able and unlike any we remember in the 
history of the Board. Rev. J. H. Selden of 
Illinois presided. The report of the advisory 
committee on the forward movement was pre- 
sented by Dr. L. C. Warner of New York. 
The object of the committee was to employ a 
special agent to develop interest in foreign 
missions among the churches, and especially 
to secure the adoption of missionaries by par- 
ticular churches, individuals and families. 
The committee has secured Mr. Luther D. 
Wishard as the special representative of the 
movement. Since he entered on his work, 
Feb. 1, twenty of the churches visited by him 
have undertaken the support of individual 
missionaries. The aggregate gifts of these 
churches last year were $4,871, bat they have 
pledged for the coming year $15,561. Six 
other churches have also increased their gifts 
from an aggregate of $609 to $1,953. These 
twenty-six churches in membership and 
wealth are a fair average of at least 500 of 
the churches in the denomination. 

Following the report, several pastors of 
these churches told how the new interest 
in missions was being kindled and cultivat«d. 
Rev. Lewellyn Pratt said that ihe Broadway 
Church, Norwich, Ct., of which he is pastor, 
had increased its gifts from $484 to $1,400, 
that it had also added $1,000 to its contribu- 





REV. STEPHEN L, DESHA 
The eloquent Hawaiian 


tion to the C. H. M. S. and $500 to the 
A. M.A. Mr. E. H. Pitkin brought a report 
of similar purport from the Second Church of 
Oak Park, [1]. Rev. J. C. Goddard, in a witty 
and effective address, described the experi- 
ence of his church in Salisbury, Ct., which 
has adopted Rev. C. E. Ewing of China as 
its missionary. 

The next feature was nineteen addresses 
of one minute each from as many missionary 
student volunteers, who hope soon to go to 
foreign fields. These young men come from 











538 


Amherst College, Yale, Brown and Boston 
Universities, the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Hartford and Union Seminaries. 
They are all stalwart, manly young fellows, 
and they gave strong reasons why they have 
chosen to be foreign missionaries. One said, 
“T am going to Burmah to take up the work 
which my father laid down with his life.” 
Many eaid, “The love of Christ constraineth 
me.’’ Then they put the question, ‘‘ Are you 
going to give us the chance to fight where we 
ean fight hardest and longest for Christ’s 





REV. G. G. BROWN 
Who sailed Oct. 7 for Ceylon 


sake?’’ Said one who heard the addresses, 
** The race is not dying out.” 

Rev. A. H. Bradford presented reasons 
why the infiaence of the church is declining, 
and eloquently urged the necessity of a cam- 
paign of education ‘The real forward 
movement,”’ he said, ‘‘is not for money, but 
to let in the light.” Mr. L. D. Wishard was 
the last speaker, and the burden of his mes- 
sage was, “If these student volunteers and 
the thousands coming after them reach the 
foreign field, it will be because you send 
them. If they never reach the foreign field, 
it will be because you will not let them go.” 

The Board voted to continue this special 
work for another year. The committee re- 
ported that already $3,200 had been pledged 
to provide for its expense. Presumably‘the 
most or all of this was promised by members 
of the committee. In a few minutes $1,500 
additional of the $6,000 needed was promised 
by persons in the audience. The meeting 
closed at a late hour. 

JAPAN 


Rev. Otis Cary contrasted the Japan of 
thirty years ago with the Japan of today. 
Then in every village was posted the law 
which prohibited Christianity, and the cross 
was dragged through the streets, while chil- 
dren were taught to trample on it. This year 
Japan is received as an equal into the sister- 
hood of nations, and many prominent officials 
and leaders of thought are Christians. But 
this time of change is a critical period in reli- 
gious and moral development. The old reli- 
gious and ethical ideas are decaying, and 
Christianity must be adequately presented to 
the people in order to save the new-born na- 
tion from speedy degeneration and ruin. 

Rev. M. L. Gordon said that the Kumiai 
churches of Japan have a membership of 
10,046, of whom 431 were added last year. 
There are more than 40,000 members of Prot- 
estant churches in Japan. Nearly every one 
of these dates the beginning of his Christian 
experience since the year 1872, the year Dr. 
Gordon went to that country. At that time 
belief in Christianity was punishable by 
death. Dr. Gordon refuted slanders on Jape- 
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nese Christians told by English and Amer- 
ican writers who have visited that country 
and told touching incidents of self-sacrifice 
on the part of many who have devoted their 
lives to serve their fellowmen for Christ’s 
sake. Rev. Mr. Miyagawa, pastor of one of 
the largest Kumiai churches, made an elo- 
quent address, speaking in English and bring- 
ing the greetings of his countrymen to their 
American brethren. He said: ‘“‘ You have 
sent us your best. Our young men are hero 
worshipers. Our country needs men of lofty 
character, with high ideals, men of wide sym- 
pathy and generous spirit, men of intellectual 
equipment and ability consecrated to the 
building of spiritual life and character.’ 


INDIA 


Rev. Henry Fairbank of the Marathi Mis- 
sion showed how caste is a help but much 
more a hindrance to the spread of Christian- 
ity. Christianity is trying to elevate the 
Mahars by inspiring to a higher moral life 
by education and by industrial training. The 
sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
are doing much to overturn the institution of 
caste and to change the social life of the peo- 
ple. 

One of the most interesting and effective 
addresses of missionaries was that by Rev. 
J. E. Abbott, who gave several illustrations 
of open doors in India for missionary oppor- 
tunities which had been left to close again for 
want of money. 


VARIOUS ADDRESSES 


The sessicn Of Wednesday afternoon opened 
with a stirring address by Mr. S. B. Capen 
based on the report of the home department. 
He marshaled figures showing that the mem- 
bership of the churches has increased seven- 
teen per cent. in the last seven years, while 
the gifts to the six societies have decreased 
twenty-four per cent. He named the chief 
reasons for the decline: worldliness, extrava- 
gance in the home churches taking money 
which belongs to others, local interests ab- 
sorbing money out of all proportion to what 
ought to be given to missionary work, and too 
great stress laid on educational work in our 
own country. In pledges for this purpose the 
gifts of churches, Sunday schools and individ- 
uals are mortgaged for years to come. He 
urged that missionary giving be made more a 
part of the life of the church. He proposed 
that the children in the Sunday schools should 
raise $100,000 as a twentieth century fucd for 
foreign missions, and that the older church 
members should raise $200,000 as a legacy 
fund. Then let the legacies be distributed 
over a period of five years and we should have 
no more debt. This readjustment of legacies 
was proposed also by others and met with gen- 
eral favor. 

Rev. F. E. Clark found cause for thanks- 
giving and courage in the fact that the gifts of 
young people were steadily increasing. He 
heartily approved of the movement to bring 
into closer personal relations the missionary 
worker abroad and the missionary giver at 
home. 

Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, the president-elect of 
Brown, extended fraternal greetings, and in- 
vited the members and friends of the board to 
attend the chapel services and to visit the 
university at any hour of the day. 

Dr.G. F. Pentecost made the closing address 
on Wednesday afternoon, emphasizing the 
great fact that the foreign mission enterprise 
is not an incident, but is fundamental to the 
migsion of the Christian Church. The only 
justification for the existence of its various 
ecclesiastical organizations is that they send 
the gospel to the whole world. 

The prolonged exercises of Wednesday 
morning left space for Dr. A. J. F. Behrends 
only to compress into a few minutes the sub- 
stance of the weighty address he had pre- 
pared. He declared that the eternal purpose 
of God underlies, supports and stimulates our 
own—the purpose to save the world by the 
preaching of the gospel of Jesus Christ and 
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the gift of the Holy Ghost. Our supreme neeg 
is faith in this eternal, holy, triple alliance, 
Christ is humanity’s past, present and future, 
He is the kingdom of God on earth. 

Thursday morning’s session was made full of 
interest and inspiration by addresses from two 
of the best known pastors, who are always 
greeted by eager audiences: Rev. Messrs, 
Nehemiah Boynton of Detroit and J. E. Tuttle 
of Worcester. Their text was the annual sur. 
vey of missions given by thesecretaries. The 
other speakers were Rev. Messrs. J. C. Dor. 
ward of the Zulu mission, F. M. Price of Mi. 
cronesia, Rev. H. J. Bruce of India and Rey, 
J. E. Abbott of India. 

THE COMMUNION SERVICE 


There was a sharp contrast in the style of 
the communion services held at two different 
churches. In the stately and imposing Centra) 
edifice the exercises were of a decidedly 
churchly character, the officiating clergymen 
being robed and a precise and somewhat elab-. 
orate ritual being carried out. The pastor, 
Rev. E. C. Moore, presided, and in the distribu. 
tion of the elements these ministers had part: 
Rev. F. S. Fiteb, D. D., of Buffalo, Rey, 
J. B. Gregg, D. D., of Colorado, Rev. J. L, 
Fowle of Turkey and Rev. M. L. Gordon of 
Japan. 

At the Beneficent Church, whose house of 
worship is of the old New England type, the 
services were extremely simple, and instead 
of relying upon the organ and choir Dr. Vose 
called upon some one in the audience to start 
a hymn. Here, too, the pastors of home 
churches and foreign missionaries divided the 
duties at the table, Rev. G. W. Phillips, D. D., 
of Ratland, Rev. G. L. Leavitt, D. D , of Wis- 
consin, Rev. T. Smith of India and Dr. D. Z. 
Sheffield cf China. Both churches were well 
filled, and many a heart was warmed to new 
devotion. 

ELECTION OF NEW MEMBERS AND OFFICERS 

An excellent proportion of the 185 corporate 
members registere’, attenied the business 
meeting and manifested a keen interest in all 
the proceedings. In presenting the list of new 
corporate members Rev W. H Davis, D. D., 
cha rm-n of the committee that nominated 





LUTHER D. WISHARD 
Leader in the Forward Movement 


them, explained pleasantly the new departure 
in the selection of a representative of the 
Canadian churches which are now contribut 
ing to foreign missions through the Board 
and are furnishing to it men. The naming of 
a Hawaiian laymen who would stand for the 
“rich and rare fruitage ” of the early mission- 
ary work of the Board was also justified, as 
well as the recognition of the Welsh churches 
in Pennsylvania for tke first time as being the 
just due of the 100 churches of that nationality 
in that State. The fact that of the twenty 
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persons named five were women was not over- 
jooked by the attentive audience, though no 
public comment was madé, end when the 
pallots came in there appeared to have been 
put little scratching of the ticket proposed, 
the teller simply announcing that “144 ballots 
were cast and all the candidates received a 
sufficient number for election, there being six- 
teen scattering votes.” The persons chosen 
as corporate members were : 

Mr. George E. Holbrook, New Hampshire, 
Pres. George Harris, Rev. Doremus Scudder, 





REV. J. D. TAYLOR 
Who sailed Oct. 11 for the Zulu Mission 


Mr. Mortimer B. Mason, Miss Abbie B. Child, 
Pres. Caroline Hazard, Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer, Massachusetts, Rev. Edward C. 
Moore, Rhode Island, Rev. Everett E. Lewis, 
Ex Goy. L. A. Cooke, Mr. George B. Burrall, 
Connecticut, Mr. Elliott C. Hall, Dr. Grace L. 
Kimball, New York, Rev. Thomas C. Ed- 
wards, Pennsylvania, Pres. John Henry 
Barrows, Obio, Mrs. Mary P. H. Leake, LIli- 
nois, Mr. O. H. Ingram, Wisconsin, Rev. 
Frederick E. Hopkins, Iowa, Mr. Peter C. 
Jones, Hawaii, Principal J. H. George, Can- 
ada. 

The unoccupied moments while the ballots 
were being counted were utilized by Rev. F. 
B. Makepeace and Dr. Elijah Horr to agitate 
in behalf of a campaign among the young 
people, who, it was alleged, would give liber- 
ally tothe Board if systematically called upon. 
lt was therefore voted to instruct the Pruden- 
tial Committee to initiate effort in this direc- 
tion, and to designate a Sunday in January 
when in every Sunday school contributions 
shall be taken for the Board. The intimation 
on the part of both the above speakers that 


‘the young people were neglected brought Rev. 


John De Peu to his feet, with the rejoinder 
that the Woman’s Board is faithfully instruct- 
ing the youths of the land from the cradle roll 
up. He thought that the work of the Wom- 
an’s Board asa whole is not sufficiently known 
or appreciated by pastors. 

When the moment came for the nomiliiation 
of officers there was hardly any one tinae- 
quainted with the fact that the nominating 
committee had agreed upon Mr. S. B. Capen 
as successor to Dr, Lamson. Hence its chair- 
man, Dr. Henry Hopkins, simply read the list 
of nominees and balloting was at once pro- 
ceeded with, delayed only by a motion from 
Rey. F. 8S. Fitch, D. D., that the ticket be di- 
vided and the president voted for on a subse- 
quent ballot, That motion, however, was lost 
by a vote of thirty-seven to sixty-eight. The 
list of officers as proposed was then elected, 
Mr. Capen receiving 115 votes for president 
and Mr, James 134 votes for vice-president 
out of a tetal of 137 cast. The nineteen scat. 
tering votes for president were divided among 
eigut man. Dr. A. J. Lyman received five 
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and Pres. John H. Barrows four. The only 
change on the Prudential Committee was the 
substitution of Rev. E. C. Moore, D.D., of 
Central Church, Providence, for Rev. J. G. 
Vose, D. D., who declined re-election. The 
announcement of Mr. Capen’s election was 
heartily applauded, and Vice-President James 
improved the opportunity before resigning 
the gavel to Mr. Capen for the evening meet- 
ing to thank the Board for the genuine kind- 
ness, the great sympathy and the warm sup- 
port accorded him during the meeting, to 
which he had looked forward with trepidation. 
His judgment had been that an entirely new 
ticket for president and vice-president should 
be selected, but he had yielded to earnest 
solicitation to continue in his present office, 
and he pledged himself to serve another year 
and do what he could for the divine Master 
and for the Board. 


THURSDAY EVENING 


Historically, the Thursday evening meeting 
has always marked a culmination of interest, 
being notable for tha, presidential address 
then forthcoming. None this year was ex- 
pected, but in point of dignity and solid worth 
the session marked no retrograde. Mr. 
Capen’s fortunate words in accepting his new 
honor, the appearance of the Hawaiian dele- 
gation and the delightful addresses of their 
representatives, together with Secretary Ward- 
law Thompson’s straightforward, manly and 
sincere address, made up a program very 
satisfy ing to the large audience. 

Mr. Capen spoke quietly but with force and 
tenderness, and those who heard him for the 
first time gained the impression of a man of 
humble spirit surrendering himself to a great 
duty. After acknowledging the honor con- 
ferred upon him, he said that his heart was 
touched most by the pressure of the new re- 
sponsibility. He was impressed and cheered 
with the fact that the movement for his nomi- 
nation took its rise, not among his personal 
friends in Boston, but in distant sections of 
the country among men some of whom he 
knew only by name. He had been praying 
for days that if this selection was not God’s 
will he would inter; »<5 some Darrier, but he 
now accepted the trust, net merely from the 
hands of those who chose him, but from God, 
and he pledged himself to make all other mat- 
ters, religious and civic, yield to the claims of 
his new position. He spoke directly to the 
pastors, urging them to kindle the passion for 
missions in their churches. The interested 
pastor makes the churches interested in mis- 
sions. His brother laymen he urged not to 
wait for the coming of Mr. Wishard and 
others of the forward movement committee, 
but to start a forward movement in their own 
charches and, imitating Alpheus Hardy, de- 
vote their business talents to making money 
for God. His final word was an exhcrtation 
to stand and work together, ignoring every 
difference and distinction in order that in the 
opening century more might be accomplished 
for Christ than ever before. Until the gospel 
is preached to every creature the American 
Board will not disband. 

It was only an episode in the evening, but 
one full of suggestion and inspiration, when 
the ‘five men who composed the delegation 
from Hawaii to the International Council were 
introduced by one of their number, Rev. 
Steplien L. Desha, and their Christian experi- 
ence and service were dépict« d in his eloquent 
but broken English. He made a decided hit 
with the audience. His cheery and whole- 
souled manner won general favor, and his 
allusions to the Hawaiian Islands as the 
youngest and fairest of the daughters of Co- 
lumbia, and to Old Glory floating over the 
mountains and valleys and people of the islands 
proved captivating. He was supplemented by 
Rev. O. P. Emerson, who set forth more defi- 
nitely the actual status of the missionary 
movement in Hawaii. 

The main address of the evening was by Rev. 
Wardlaw Thompson, who during his attend. 
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ance bo‘h on the International Council and on 
the Providence meetings became personally 
known to many, and has never failed to com- 
mend himself because of his singular modesty, 
balance and earnestness. He did not under- 
take to make a formal oration, but was all the 
more effective because he gave forth the things 
uppermost in his heart and mind. He had 
been struck with the similarity of the prob- 
lems before the Board and his own organiza- 
tion, the London Missionary Society. He re- 
called the fact that the earliest missionaries 
from England to India had to go via the United 
States, on account of the opposition of the 
East India Company, and he expressed grati- 
tude for the help our country had rendered 
under those circumstances. Alluding to the 
many high-sounding declarations of Anglo- 
American comity, he declared that the one 
thing which will keep the two countries from 
quarreling and will knit them together is the 
great work of Jesus Christ. In passing he 
paid a tribute to Mr. Capen, who, he said, had 
impressed the English delegation, first, with 
his conspicuous business ability, second, with 
his unfailing courtesy and, third, with his 
power of public speech, 

Going back again into history he found 
special interest in the fact that the first New 
England missionary society was formed by 
Puritans, and that in it Cromwell, the great 
Paritan, took adeep interest, and carrying out 
his orders the churches in England contributed 
12,000 pounds for this work. Heurged careful 
training of the young, and believed that large 
gains would come, not only in immediate gifts 
but in the personal dedication of our youth. He 
spoke next of the three periods in the history 
of every mission: the initial stage, when the 
people to whom the missionary goes are sus- 
picious or prejudiced, and the final stage, when 
the Christian worker has become so success- 
ful as to leave the work with an indigenous 
church; but between those two stages is an- 
other, when missionary work has outgrown 
suspicion and reached an energetic condition. 
In it the missionary society has to multiply its 
various agents and agencies as rapidly as pos- 
sible. It is a period of great anxiety but of 
great joy and hopefulness. 

Mr. Thompson drew upon his extensive 





DR. JAMES B. MC CORD 
Who sailed Oct. 11 for the Za’u Mission 


travels to illustrate the opportuneness of the 
present moment in foreign missions. Corrob 
orating what was said at other times in the 
sessions regarding the wiliingness of distant 
nations to listen to the trath, he said, ‘* Where 
our fathers could get only a fvothold bere and 
there, we have the whole world before us, and 
the question is, Shall we be equal to our op- 
portunity?’ 





Coutinued on page 551. 
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The New Phillips Church at Exeter 


The new house of worship at Exeter has 
just been dedicated. The church is named in 
memory of John Phillips, a leader in its 
formation in 1744 and founder of Phillips 
Academy. It was organized as the result 
of the preaching of the great evangelist, 
George Whitefield, who preached here his 
last sermon the day before he died, Sept. 
30, 1770. On the anniversary of his death 
this new house was dedicated. 

About 750 people crowded the building. 
Hon. W. P. Chadwick spoke for the building 
committee, and Rev. A. P. Bourne for the 
chureh. Rev. G. E. Street offered the prayer, 
Rev. John Brown, D.D., of Bedford, Eng., 
preached the sermon and Dr. H. C. Hovey of 
Newburyport read several valuable letters 
concerning Whitefield’s last visit to Exeter. 
An elaborate musical program was a feature 
of the occasion, a chorus of forty voices being 
assisted by soloists and orchestra. The con- 
secration was completed when on Sunday 
afternoon the members of the First Church 


At the chancel end is a great Gothic window 
of stained glass, a memorial to Mary E. Lewis. 
The central panel contains the figure of Christ 
with hand uplifted in blessing. A high, pan- 
eled wainscot of dark wood runs completely 
around the walls. The richly-cushioned pews 
are divided by a broad central aisle and two 
half aisles at the side, and they will seat 400 
persons. 

The chancel screen and furniture are ex- 
quisitely carved in quartered oak. The pul- 
pit and the reading desk are gifts of the Phil- 
lips family, and the communion table is a 
memorial to Rev. Isaac Hurd. Back of the 
chancel is the choir gallery. At one side will 
be placed a magnificent organ, the gift of Mrs. 
Cora K. Bell, and on the opposite side is the 
pastor’s room, with walls and ceiling of quar- 
tered oak. Into the latter are built five oak 
timbers taken from the Old South Meeting 
House and Faneuil Hall at their recent re- 
modeling. The chapel and primary room are 
bright and commodious. 

The tower entrance, with its mosaic floor, 





joined Phillips Church in an impressive com- 
munion service. 

It is just four years since the corner stone 
was laid, the late Prof. B. L. Cilley being 
chairman of the building committee. The 
services then were of a peculiar interest, 
owing to the participation of representatives 
of eleven of our leading schools and colleges, 
each furnishing an inscribed foundation 
stone. The address was made by President 
Tucker. 

The building is of seam-faced granite laid 
in large, irregular blocks, with trimmings of 
Nova Scotia sandstone and roof of green 
slate. The architects, Cram, Goodhue & Fer- 
guson, have followed the perpendicular 
Gothic of the fifteenth century, adapting 
it to modern conditions. The exterior has 
a marvelous dignity and grace, the severe 
simplicity of the lines being relieved by the 
delicate tracery of the windows and the rich 
carving about the doorways. The stone 
tracery of the east entrance is the gift of 
Mrs. Nathaniel Gordon, and the carved door- 
way beneath is the gift of Prin. H. P. Amen. 

The interior is rich and beautiful. The 
lofty timbered roof presents a succession of 
great arches, each resting on stone corbels, 
delicately carved with figures of singing an- 
gels, the gift of Mrs. Cora K. Bell. From the 


arches project graceful lanterns of wrought 
iron, the gift of John K. Cilley of New York. 





lofty timbered roof, high-paneled walls, wind- 
ing Gothic stairway, stained glass window 
and great hanging lantern compels admira- 
tion. Above the chapel is the parish parlor, a 
beautifal room, with dark timbered ceiling 
and open fireplace. The kitchen adjoining 
has every convenience. 

Space fails to speak of the other special 
gifts and memorials which have been built 
into the structure, which though new is thus 
already rich in historic associations. It rep- 
resents a distinct advance in the church 
architecture of the State. The total cost of 
the land, building and furnishings is $50,000. 

B. 


New Hampshire C. E. Convention 


The fourteenth annual convention at New- 
port, Sept. 25-27, was characterized by the 
prominence of open parliaments and schools 
of methods. A willingness was shown to re- 
spond to the appeals from the State officers for 
funds to organize the State more completely, 
in the fifty dollars subscribed in addition to 
society pledges. The reports from the State 
departments showed progress and outlined 
work to be done when the State finances are 
equal to it. Many of the smaller societies 
made admirable showing, 

The addresses were helpful and inspiring. 
General Secretary Baer gave a heart to heart 


talk. Healso conducted the Quiet Hour. Rey, 
W. T. McElveen was especially pleasing jp 
the two addresses which he gave. W. x. 
Witter, New England secretary A. B. M. 
and Miss Margaret Leitch of Ceylon presented 
missionary interests. New Hampshire pas. 
tors were well represented. The local com. 
mittee left nothing to be desired in the way of 
hospitable entertainment. A delightful tour 
of Blue Mountain Park, the famous game pre. 
serve of the late Austin Corbin, was taken 
after the convention closed. 

The offic 2rs for the ensuing year are president 
Allan M. Wilson, Manchester ; vice-presidents 
Arthur B. Cross, Concord; Rey. John &, 
Smith, Keene; Rev. James Alexander, New. 
port; secretary and treasurer Frank W. Lund, 
Nashua. A. B.C, 


Cheshire County Movements 


Apropos of the many recent changes of pas. 
torate in this corner of the State, considerable 
discussion has been caused in our circles over 
the matter of the average shortness of pastor. 
ates as compared with ten or twenty years ago, 
and the growing tendency not to settle pastors, 
Just now the average pastorate hereabouts ig 
much under ten years, probably not more than 
six or seven, while formerly long pastorates 
were altogether the custom. Terms of forty 
or fifty years’ duration were common in early 
times, as illustrated by the half-century in- 
cumbency of Rev. Z. L. Barstow, D. D., at 
First Church, Keene, the nearly fifty years 
pastorate of Rev. Dr. Burnham in Rindge and 
many others. Now scarcely a Congregational 
pastor in the county has preached in his 
present pulpit more than five years. 

A notable exception, however, is the pastor- 
ate of Rev. W. W. Livingston at Jaffrey 
Center, who has lately celebrated his quarter- 
century anniversary. His sound orthodoxy 
and able pulpit ministrations are thoroughly 
appreciated, as well in the county at large 
as among his own people, and it is well known 
that he would have filled a much larger field 
had he not returned from missionary work in 
Tarkey in broken health. But the sphere of 
his usefulness is not limited to his church, 
town or county, for during several months of 
the year summer visitors from the cities com- 
prise a good part of his congregation. Mr, 
Livingston is a gifted sermonizer and orator, 
has done valuable work in locai historical 
lines, is looked on as the ‘‘ bishop of Cheshire 
County,’’ a Nestor among the clergy, and a 
tried friend and a judicious adviser. The 
celebration was an event of note both for the 
church and the county. 

Extensive repairs have been in progress for 
several weeks on the interior of First Church, 
Keene, preparatory to the assumption of the 
pastorate by Rev. E. P. Drew, late of Elm- 
hurst, Ill. It was expected that the repairs 
would be completed so that Mr. Drew could 
occupy the pulpit the first of this month, but 
that proved impossible of accomplishment. 
The meeting house will probably be opened 
again next Sunday. The changes include the 
repainting and kalsomining of the auditorium, 
the laying of new carpets and placing of new 
cushions and other improvements, together 
with a thorough renovation of the lecture- 
room. Rev. Lysander Dickerman, D.D., of 
New York city has had charge of the midweek 
prayer meetings at First Church during the 
summer, being a summer visitor here, and on 
the evening of Oct. 4 addressed a union meet- 
ing at Second Church on Impressions Received 
from the International Congregational Coun- 
cil. 

_ The dismissal of Rev. Archibald McCord, at 
his own request, from Second Church pastor- 
ate has been a matter of deep regret on the 
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part of the majority of the church members, 
who thoroughly appreciate his able and broad- 
minded sermons and kindly ministrations. 
No movement has yet been made looking to 
the securing of a new pastor. E. W. W. 





The Summer Is Over 


Just at this time it is a pleasure to testify 
to the good received from the influx of sum- 
mer visitors during July, August and Septem- 
ber. While some demoralizing effects upon the 
country community from this temporary in- 
flow are recognized, as only those who serve 
churches in such a place can recognizs them, 
yet we believe the good influences set in mo- 
tion far outnumber all others. In a measure 
and for atime the problem of country churches 
in the summer resorts is solved. It might 
even be said that in some instances the sum- 
mer solves the problem of the whole year. 

In the first place the town itself is benefited 
permanently by extending its hospitality to 
visitors three months inthe year. Thestreets 
have cement, brick and plank walks; electric 
lights shine forth, and even the homes are 
benefited by them; a system of water supply 
and sewerage is added, and four months of 
the year the locomotive whistle is heard 
oftener at the street crossings and the mail 
service is more than doubled. 

The visitor demands these things and is at- 
tracted by them, and the commonplace little 
village becomes famous for its neatness, thrift 
and beauty. The resident population has 
learned many things from the outside world, 
and as a result has a higher standard of life 
both from an educational and moral point of 
view. : 

There is also great benefit to the churches. 
Like so many smaller villages, were it not for 
the visible financial aid the churches would 
be compelled to unite their forces. Now be- 
cause of the generous gifts of visitors more 
men and women hear the word of God each 
Sunday, more homes are touched by religious 
inflaences, Here the noted preachers kindly 
consent to preach during the summer, and 
touching other lives transmit their thoughts 
to all corners of the world. 

Thus the beautiful streets, bordered by 
beautiful houses, and the church services, 
attended from January to January, all speak 
of the permanent, lasting benefit derived 
from the two or three thousand summer visit- 
ors who spend their vacation in our midst. 
Observation and experience seem to testify of 
permanent benefit to church, town, State and 
nation from opening the doors to summer 
visitors. 

Bethlehem, N. H. B. F. G. 


Pelham’s Great Loss 


The church and parish in Pelham are sorely 
bereaved by the sudden death from heart 
disease, Oct. 4, of Rev. Augustus Berry, after 
a pastorate of thirty-eight years. He was 
born in Concord in 1824, but spent most of 
his early life in Henniker on his father’s 
farm. After preparatory studies at Hen- 
niker and Francestown Academies, he en- 
tered the sophomore class in Amherst College, 
graduating in 1851. He then taught succes- 
sively the academies at Limerick, Me., Lyn- 
don, Vt., and Mont Vernon for nine years, 
meanwhile studying theology privately. He 
was ordained pastor at Pelham, Oct. 30, 1861. 
The fact of his continuance in the pastorate 
80 long is sufficient proof of his ability as a 
preacher, his social qualities and his great 
worth asa man and Christian endearing him 
to his people. Though gentle in manner and 
amiable in disposition, he was, nevertheless, 
positive in his religious convictions and con- 
servative in his theology. He made many 
friends and wielded a commanding influence 
for good. His loss to the church, town and 
county will be deeply felt. He was twice 
married, his last wife surviving him. 
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New Pastors Here and There 


During the past few weeks several of the 
churches of the State have called new pastors 
to their pulpits. Among the three or four 
new leaders who have already taken up their 
duties are the following. 

Lyndeboro enters upon a new period of 
labor under Rev. A. M. Rock wood, the son of 
a minister whose charge was at Rensselaer 
Falls, N. Y., where the son was born in 1874. 
The family moved in 1883 to Oregon, where 
the father engaged in work at Oregon City 
under the Home Missionary Society. Shortly 
after the young man’s ordination on Sept. 6, 
1899, the father died. At Willsburg, Ore., 
Rev. A. M. Rockwood prepared for college 
at Portland Academy, helping on a farm dur- 
ing the summer. In this place also he ob- 
tained his first experience in active Christian 
work with a Sunday school and a C. E. Society, 
which ultimately grew into a church. Here 
also he felt his desire to enter the ministry. 
He entered the sophomore class at Amherst 
in 1893, graduating in 1896. After a summer 
at home he spent threq years at Andover, and 





KEV. ARDEN M. ROCKWOOD 


immediately after graduation came to Lynde- 
boro. 

This field is a good one for work and growth, 
although small and scattered, but it affords a 
good opportunity to study and work out the 
problem of the country church. 





Center Harbor has lately settled a new 
pastor, Rey. E. L. Baker. He is a native of 
this State, Enfield having been his birthplace 
in 1868. After attending the Enfield schools 
he graduated from New Hampton Institution, 
attended Bates College and later entered An- 
dover Seminary, graduating in 1894. During 
his senior year at Andover Mr. Baker had 
charge of the work at Gilmanton, N. H. He 
was called at once to First Church, Dracut, 
Mass. During the four years and more spent 
there the membership doubled, the Sunday 
school enrollment trebled and the general 
work became well organized. He began work 
at Center Harbor last July and was recognized 
by council Sept. 12, three former pastors par- 
ticipating. 

Center Harbor is one of the most beautiful 
resorts of the Winnepesaukee Lake region. A 
great many people of the best class spend 
their summers here. They help the church, 
not only financially, but by their attendance 
at services. This is the only church cf any 
name in a region five miles long and about four 
wide and by district meetings it is able to ex- 
tend its positive influence far over the hills. 
Its substantial membership represents much 
of the best country life. 


(For news items see page 544.) 
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A View Ahead 


Our Notable Advance Offer 


Last week this corner noted an opportunity which 
the friends of The Congregationalist will do well to 
emphasize. Perhaps you failed to see it. Let us 


repeat: 
TOA 
NEW SUBSCRIBER WE 
WILL SEND THIS PAPER 
FROM NOW UNTIL JANUARY 1, 1901. 
FOR TWO DOLLARS, 
CLUB RATE 


Take a View Ahead. Next year—just as in the 
past—The Congregationalist will be a necessary 
part of your mental and spiritual equipment. Why 
not bless your friends with its weekly call? In 
many households in your church and neighborhood 
this journal would be appreciated, IF INTRODUCED. 
Write us for sample copies. 

A wide View Ahead would place this paper in 
every home in the parish. The time to act is NOW. 
Every week of the delay curtails the length of the 
subscription one issue. Your View Ahead should 
be followed by prompt action. 

Our Notable Advance Offer deserves recognition 
from all who know the influence of Christian litera- 
ture. When this is supplemented by that which 
makes efficient the denominational service ren- 
dered the churches, the significance of the offer is 
the more apparent. 

We shall be glad to appoint an Agent in your 
church if one is not at work. Shall we serd you 
our new leaflets, coin cards for trial terms, etc.? 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 607 Congregational House. Office hours 9 to 5. An- 
nual membersh p; $1.00 life mombermip, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR ForR- 
BIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, Boston. Frank 
H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charlies E. Swett, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WOMAN'S BOARD OF Missions, Room 704 Congre- 

tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelistic and educational, at the South and 
in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 Congregatiohal House ; — office, 153 La 
Salle Street. Donations may be sent either of the 
above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Feu 
Ave. and Twenty-Second 8t., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Chureh and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb 

. Bie i sotaey Charlies E. Hope, Treasurer. United 
Charities Building, New York; Rev. George - Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congre- 

ational Colleges and Academies in seventeen States. 

en free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
8. F. WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Con grers 
tional House, Boston: 151 Washington St., Uhicago, fll. 

Cong. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SocIETy.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary and Treasurer; 
W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; Rev. Francis J. 
Marsh, New England Superintendent, Congregational 
House Boston. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity Gacemporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and papport of — hae yy 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Samuel C. eating, Pres.: OC. E, Kelsey, Treas.; J. J. 
Tillinghast, Sec., 45 Milk St., Boston. ‘ 

Bastion a Covner’s MINISTERIAL RELIEF FuND. 

an 


United States. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches Oye Ty or 

ulpit = in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Room 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily peer meeting, 10.30 a.m. Bible 
study 3 P.M. Sun iy coreseee, usual hours, Meetings 
every evening except Saturoay. Branch mission, Vine- 
yard Haven. Is a Con ational society and ap 8 to 
all Congrenetone churches for support. Send dona 
tions of money to B. 8. Snow, nig + eae Bae pe Dl 
Room 601 © ional House, Boston. nd cloth- 
ing, comfort bags. reading, etc., to Capt. 5. 8. Nickerson, 
chaplain, 287 t. Bequests should read: 

Boston Seaman’s Friend 

plied tu the charitable 
uses and purposes of said society.” Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 





Life 


Meetings and Events te Come 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
qeaytece of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 

Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, om Hall, Monday, 
Oct. 16,at10a.m. Subject, The Ph ppines. Speaker, 
Rev. Peter MacQueen, war correspondent on Gen. 
Lawton’s staff. 

WORCESTER SOUTH CONFERENCE, Upton, Oct. 26. 

WOBURN CONFERENCE, N. Reading, Oct. 24. 

NORFOLK AND PILGRIM BRANCH W. B. M., quarterly 
meeting will be held at Braintree, ‘Wednesc day, Oct. 
18, morning and afternoon. 

INAUGURATION of Pres. Arthur T. Hadley, at Yale 
University, Oct. 18. 

THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WO 
AN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION will be held 
on Soeneeaey, Oct. 25, in pecneley Temple, Boston. 
Sessions at 10.30 and 2. Basket lunch. All are in- 
vited. Louise A. Kellogg, Secretary. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Binghamton, 
te ¥., Oct. 17-19. 

©. T. U. NATIONAL CONVENTION, Seattle, Wnh., 
Woot. 20-25. 

OPEN AND INSTITUTIONAL CHURCH LEAGUE, Metro- 
politan Temple, New York, Oct. 31, Nov. 1. 

PILGRIM CONFERENCE, missionary session, Plympton, 
Oct. 17, morning and afternoon. 


FALL STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or changes should be sent in at once. 


Utah, Salt Lake, Oct 

Nebraska, Holdredge, Monday, Oct. 16. 
Wyoming, Douglas, Tuesday, Oct. 17. 
California, San Francisco, Tuesday, Oct. 24. 
Oregon, Eugene, Tuesday, Oct. 24. 
Maine, Auburn, Tuesday, Oct. 31. 
Alabama, Gate City, pomeeetyy Fer. 8. 
Colorado Denver, Tuesday, Nov. 14 


Sennectioat Conf., Hartford, Tuesday, Nov. 21. 


MASSACHUSETTS FALL CONFERENCES 


Pilgrim, Plympton Oct. 17. 

Hampden, Chicopee Falls, Oct. 10. 

Norfolk, Weymouth and Braintree, Oct. 25. 
MAINE CONFERENCES 

York, Buxton, Oct. 16, 17. 

Y. P. 8, 0. E. FALL STATE CONVENTIONS 
Connecticut, Putnam, t 13-15. 
Massachusetts, Springfield, Oct. 17,18 
Illinois, Rockford, Oct. 19-22 
Wisconsin, Janesville, Oct. 19-22 
Vermont, Woodstock, Oct. 24-26. 
Delaware, Middletown, Oct. 25-27. 
Minnesota, St. Cloud, Oct. 26-29. 
Missouri, Springfield, Oct, 27-29. 
Nebraska, Kearney, Oct. 27-29. 
Maryland, Baltimore, Nov. 14-16. 
Indiana, Richmond, Nov. 30-Dec. 3 








SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTIONS 


Rhode Island, Providence, oe 17, 18. 

aine, Portland, Jct, 24-26. 
District of Columbia, Washington, Nov. 13-15. 
New Hampshire, Keene, Nov. 14-15. 
Massac anaes Boston Nov. 14-16. 
Michigar roto ¢ some Nov. 14-16. 
California (Southern), Rive Nov. 16-18. 


tah, Salt | eX City, Dec. 1-3. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION.—The Fifty- 
third Annual Meeting will be held in the First Con 
greene Chureh, Binghamton, N. Y., Oct. 17-19. 

resident, F. A. Noble, D. ?D. This annual convention 


will hold its first session Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 17 
The annual sermon will te preached Tuesday even- 
ing. Preacher, Cornelius H. Patton, D.D., of 8t. 


Louis. 

The annual survey of the executive committee, com- 
prising a vast amount of information concerning the 
interesting missionary developments during the year, 


will be presented. Missicnaries from the different 
flelds will be present to tell the story of the work in 
school, church, shop and farm, and the progress of 
the kingdom as they bave witnessed it. A memorial 
service in honor of Sec. M. EF. Strieby, D. D., will be 
held. Jubilee singers will render the quaint and 
pathetic songs of the old plantation life. 

interesting reports upon the opening work in Porto 
Rico will be presented by those who have visited the 
islands. The Antilles are now a field for our Chris- 
tian civilization, and are demanding of us educa- 


tional and evangelizing work. The American Mis- 
sionary Association bas responded to this imperative 
demand, and is sending missionaries to Porto Rico. 
The report of this opening work will be of eopecial 
importance to this fifty-third annual meeting. 
Thursday afternoon there will be an interesting meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Bureau. Representative women 
from the churches and missionaries from the field 
will present papers. A rally of young people's soci- 
eties will be an important feature of the meeting. 
Special rates will be furnished by the following asso- 
ciations: Trunk Line Association, New England Pas- 
senger Association, Central Passenger Association 
and the Southern Passenger Association. For full 
information concerning rates inquiries should be 
directed to Mr. C, A. La Due, Binghamton, 

Chairman of committee on entertainment, br. 0. W. 
Greene, 172 Court Street, Binghamtor, N. ; chair- 
man of committee on arrangements, Mr. KR: ©. Ti- 
linghast, 203 Front Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 


FROM SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 

The churches as a whole were never under 
the leadership of more active or ¢flicient men. 
All but two of the pastors have been installed 
within the last five years. In 1894 South and 
First obtained, respec:ively, Drs. Moxom and 
Goodspeed; Rev. D. L..Kebbe came to Em- 
manuel in 1895; Rey. A. E. Crogs became pas- 
tor of Park in 1896; French Chureh obtained 
Rev. T. S. St. Aubin in 1897; Hope and the 


Swedish church added as their pastors in 1898 
Rev. Messrs. Woodrow and Lindstrom, re- 
spectively; and this year three new leaders 
have already been added to the list—Rev. 
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and Work of the Churches 


Messrs. Hadlock at Olivet, De Berry at St. 
John’s and Hall at North. 


INSTALLATION AT NORTH CHURCH 


Rev. N. M. Hall, installed over North 
Church Oct. 4, was born in Manchester, N. H. 
After the preliminary schooling in his native 
town he went to Dartmouth, and graduated 
in 1888. From Andover Seminary he gradu- 
ated in 1891. 

Called to the professorship of English lit- 
erature in Iowa College, he felt that his work 
would have greater influence if he were a 
minister, and so he was ordained in 1891 at 
Franklin Street Church, Manchester. After 
two years at Iowa College, he resigned on 
account of ill health. Later he accepted a call 
to the First Presbyterian Church, Oneonta, 
N. Y., remaining four and a half years, when 
he came to Springfield. This first pastorate 
was attended with marked success—the Sun- 
day school membership was doubled, a Boys’ 
Brigade resulted in the deepening of the spir- 





REV. N. M. 


HALL 


itual life of the boys, the young people’s soci- 
ety became especially active, and there were 
many accessions to the church. The new 
pastorate at North Church, to which Mr. Hall 
came in July of this year, already gives 
promise of results quite as striking. He has 
already won the affections of his people. 

Mr. Hall’s statement of belief was excep- 
tionally clear and concise, and was followed 
by an unusually small number of questions. 
The church was tastefully decorated for the 
installation services with banks and bouquets 
of wild flowers and au‘umn leaves, palms and 
ferns. A large congregation was present, in- 
creased considerably, no doubt, by the fact 
that President-elect Harris of Amherst Col- 
lege was to preach. The sermon was on the 
remission of sing. Previous to the sermon 
President Harris spoke cordially of his confi- 
dence in the spirit and ability of the new pas- 
tor. Rev. Dr. Moxom also spoke, defining the 
work of the ministry. On Friday of the same 
week the church gave a reception to Mr. and 
Mrs. Hall. 

COUNCIL ECHOES 

The International Council has had a whole- 
some effect upcn western Massachusetts. 
First Church listened to two quickening 
sermons from Rey. Dr. Mathias Lansdown 
of London, and several other members of 
the council speke in different churches, Dr. 
L. D. Bevan of Australia addressed the stu- 
dents of Mt. Holyoke College and also was 
the guest and principal speaker at the meet- 
ing of the Connecticut Valley Club, which 
met with the First Church at Northampton, 





Monday, Oct. 3. His address was upon The 
Mission of Modern Congregationalism, and he 
was listened to with close attention by the 
large number at the club. Rev. Alfred Roy. 
land of England also spoke, recounting the 
work and growth of the churches in England, 


THE FALL WORK 


The local pastors are renewing their actiyj. 
ties with increased zeal at the beginning of 
their fall work. Several have announced spe. 
cial courses of sermons for their evening sery. 
ices. Rev. F. L. Goodspeed of the First Church 
has issued folders outlining a course for the 
remainder of the year. This includes a praise 
service the first Sunday evening of each month 
and ten sermons to young people on the other 
evenings, with the following subjects: Some 
Modern Anakim, Literature and Character, 
The Revelation of the Face, The Value of an 
Ideal, Christian or Infidel, Patience and Per. 
manence, The Man a Young Woman Wants 
for a Husband, The Woman a Young Man 
Wants for a Wife, The Art of Home-Building, 
The Call of the Twentieth Century to the 
Young People of Today. Rev. E. H. Had. 
lock of Olivet Church has announced five ser- 
mons on Men of Faith and Force, or Great 
Christian Heroes, to alternate with talks on 
practical subjects. These are the five sub- 
jects: Admiral Dewey, the Christian Hero 
of Today, Gustavus Adolphus, the Hero of 
Sweden, Oliver Cromwell, the Hero Protector, 
Henry Havelock, the Hero of Lucknow, 
Charles George Gordon, the Hero of Sudan, 


~ Rev. H. G. Pillsbury of Second, Chicopee, is 


giving a course of twenty lectures on Some 
Movements of Religious Thought Since the 
Reformation. D. 


THE ANNIVERSARY AT BARTON, VT. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the sedica- 
tion of the church building at Barton was 
observed Sept. 29. A historical paper was 
read by F. W. Baldwin, Esq., and an address, 
The Place of Laymen in the Local Church, 
given by Rev. J. M. Dutton of Newport. 
The church, organized in 1807, led a feeble ex- 
istence for many years. The first pastor was 
installed in 1825. The church has occupied 
three houses of worship. The present one at 
the time of its erection was the finest in the 
eounty. The growthof the village has bicught 
the church to a position of strength, the only 
other Protestant organization being Methodist. 

A sermon was preached by Dr. W. A. Robin- 
son of Middletown, N. Y., whose first pastor- 
ate was here during the years when there was 
agitation for anéw hcuseof worship. Twenty- 
five years ago he preached the dedication ser- 
mon. Letters of greeting were read from 
former pastors, Rev. Messrs. Lawrence l’helps, 
C. B. Moody, S. V. McDuffee and G. W. Kelley. 
The pastors of most of the churches in Urleans 
County were present. The women served & 
bountiful supper to about 200 guests, and a 
social time followed. . 

The present pastor, Rey. R. L. Sheafi, now 
in his third year of service, gave an address of 
welcome. M. 


THE WASHINGTON GENERAL ASSOCIATION 

It convened Sept. 28-Oct. 1 at. Spokane, the 
metropolis of the inland empire. ‘The meet- 
ings were held in the spacious auditorium of 
the Westminster Church, though the three 
local churches co-operated in entertaining the 
delegates delightfully. 

Prof. C. E. Newberry was elected moder- 
ator. Contrary to custom, the meetings were 
held over Sunday, and these grew in interest 
to the end. The subjects were intended to 
deepen the spiritual life and stimulate Chris- 
tian activity. The sermon, preached by lev. 
George Kindred, was an earnest presentation 
of Christian Holiness, followed by a stirring 
address on The Elements of a Good Associa- 
tion Meeting, by Rev. W. C. Merritt. 
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The narrative of the churches and the re- 
showed that, though the year was not 
poted for aggressiveness in the organization 
of new churches, because of the lack of men 
and means, yet there had been expansion. 
Five new churches ad been organized, an 
equal number of new buildings erected and a 
jarger number repaired. The result of the 
jast year’s work in the educational institu- 
tions was gratifying. It demonstrated the 
wisdom of the removal of Puget Sound Acad- 
emy from Coupeville to Snohomish. Recent 
ebanges at Woodcock Academy, Ahtanum, 
have given new life to that institution, and 
Kells Academy at Colville has opened this 
fall with double the number of students of a 
year ago. Whitman College is entering upon 
a new era of power and prosperity. The 
enlarged campus recently purchased, the 
memorial hall and boys’ dormitory, soon 
to be ready for use, will give it a command- 
ing place among the higher institutions in the 
State. 

Rev. A. A. Doyle made an address on Cush- 
ing Eells and Eells Academy, and President 
Penrose of Whitman on Our Educational Op- 
portunities in the Pacific Northwest. The 
subjects which provoked the most discussion 
were Congregational Fellowship and How to 
Maintain It, by Rev. G. E. Atkinson; How 
Much Organization Should a Church Have? 
by Rev. Messrs. B. S. Winchester and J. P. 
Cary; Co-operation of Our Denominational 
Agencies, by Rev. Messrs. J. T. Nichols and 
W. Davies; Has the Time Come for the Divi- 
sion of the State Association? by Rev. J. D. 
Jones. Are Congregational Churches Giving 
Due Attention to Philanthropy? proved a sub- 
ject of interest. The Religious Demands of 
New Fields brought reports from Alaska by 
Rev. Samuel Greene, from Big Bend and 
Okanogan by Rev. W. E. Young, from North- 
ern Idaho and Western Montana by Rev. 
W. C. Fowler, with results of special investi- 
gations from the general workers, showing 
that religious destitution still exists in large 
regions of this country. Personal Religion 
was considered as the basis of church and 
missionary prosperity, as a necessity to the 
religious life of a family and the devotional 
life of the church, by Rev. Messrs. G. H. 
Newman, J. T. Percival and Frank Mc. 
Conaughy, respectively. This was followed 
by a consecration meeting and Lord’s Supper, 
an occasion of deep spiritual power. 

Each session was opened by a devotional 
half-hour, which proved to be times of re- 
freshing from on high. Rousing addresses 
were delivered on Loyalty to Our Missionary 
Boards. 

The woman’s meeting on Sunday afternoon 
was of great interest, as Mrs. Davie, Mrs. 
Stevens and Mrs. Penrose presented the vari- 
ous phases of missionary work. Dr. Hall, 
now a resident of this city, gave a graphic 
description of his five years’ labor as medical 
missionary in China. The Union Christian En- 
deavor meeting, led by Rev. Edmund Owens, 
and the addresseg on Tendencies Which 
Counteract the Influence of the Church and 
What Lack I Yet? by Rev. H. C. Mason and 
Moderator Newberry, were a fiting climax. 

J. EB. 


OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEBK 
What an Illinois church has done without 
special evangelistic meetings. 
Hartford Seminary’s fine start. 
ae rousing collection for the Board in New- 





FROM FOREST GROVE, ORE. 


Last year Pacific University opened with an en- 
rollment of 230 students, but the attendance this 
year bids fair to surpass these figures. This in- 
crease emphasizes strongly one of the crying needs 
of the institution—a boys’ dormitory. Every va- 
cant room, évery available boarding place in the 
town is called into use, and it is not the least of 
the tasks of the faculty to find homes for those 
entering the school. When some generous friend 
of the college shall have placed.on the campus a 
commodious home for the young men, a load will 
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be lifted from President McClelland and many & 
parent will be relieved of anxiety regarding the 
surroundings of his boys. The academy building, 
which through the generosity of an Eastern friend 
is being enlarged and remodeled, will be an orna- 
ment to the campus and will greatly facilitate the 
work of that department. Professor Craig, the 
new instructor in the academy, is winning golden 
opinions. 

But the interest of Congregationalists is not 
wholly centered in the school. The church, which 
for the past year has been acceptably supplied by 
Rev. Samuel Freeland, has been gladdened by ¢he 
coming of Rev. Morton D. Dunning to the perma- 
nent pastorate. Mr. Dunning and his accomplished 
wife have already won the confidenec of their peo- 
ple, who enter upon the work of the year with new 
courage. During the summer church parlors have 
been constructed, and on the first Sunday after 
the beginning of school these were opened into 
the main room to accommodate the crowd of 
young people who listened with eager interest to 
the earnest words of their pastor. Cc. F. ©. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Hartfogd 
Thus far 21 Juniors are enrolled. The total en- 


rollment is over 70, the largest in the history of the 
in stitution.——All of the faculty members are back 
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and in good health.—All the members of last 
year’s class have been settled but two, who are 
considering fields. Yai 

a 


Each year brings in a larger number of men who 
have been several years in the pastorate. They 
know their needs and appreciate their opportuni- 
ties.——The mission study class numbers over 20 
and will be taught by J. P. Deane, ’98, using asa 
text-book Japan and Its Regeneration.—Last 
week the students were addressed by Rev. Joseph 
Robertson of Australia. Among other visitors 
from abroad last week were Drs. Bevan and Mac- 
kennal.—Professor Fisher will deliver the address 
at President Hadley’s inauguration. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 
Vr.—Rutland Conference, at Brandon, Sept. 19, 
20, had as subjects: The Kind of Hearer I Like, 
The Kind of Preacher I Like, and Benevolent 
Work. The Woman’s Board and the W. H. M. U. 
each had an hour. The conference sermon was 
preached by Rev. C. E. Hitchcock. 


CLUBS 


MaAss.—The Lowell Club held a meeting, Oct. 2, at 
Eliot Charcb, Pres. C. W. Huntington in the chair. 
The topic of the evening was No License and ad- 


Continued on page 544. 








Delicious 


Biscuit 


are made with 


Royal Baking 


Powder, and are the most appe- 
tizing, healthful and nutritious 


of foods. 


Hot biscuit made with im- 
pure and adulterated baking 
powder are neither appetizing 


nor wholesome. 


It all depends upon the bak- 


ing powder. 


Take every care to have 
your biscuit made with Royal, 
which is a pure cream of tartar 
baking powder, if you would 
avoid indigestion. 


_ ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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dresses were made by Mr. J. A. Faulkner, chair- 
man of the Lowell Police Commission, and by ex- 
Mayors J. M. W. Hall of Cambridge and B. B. John- 
son of Waltham. A resolution in favor of the con- 
tinuance of the no license policy for Lowell was 
heartily approved. 

R. I.—The Providence Club met, Oct. 2, at the 
Trocadero, 200 being present. The annual report 
showed a membership of 256 and a balance in the 
treasury. Rev. Wallace Nutting, D. D., was re- 
elected president. Foreign delegates to the Inter- 
national Council were present and spoke—Rev. 
Messrs. G. C. Martin of Reigate, James Stark of 
Aberdeen and J. W. Fhompson of the London 
Missionary Society. 

OCr.—New Haven held its opening meeting Oct. 9. 
The address was by Dr. John Brown of Bedford, 
Eng., on Bunyan and His Pilgrim. 


NBW ENGLAND 
Boston 


Shawmut. The new organ was used for the first 
time in church worship last Sunday and delighted 
the congregation, proving entirely satisfaciory. 
Another innovation was the appearance of the 
women of the large chorus without their hats. 


Massachusetts 
(For other news see page 542.) 

NEWTON.—Eliot. The special offering last Sun- 
day for the work of the American Board was 
$2,720. To which is to be added a special gift last 
week of $150. It is the custom to make the offer- 
ing the first Sunday after the annual meeting. 

SALEM.—South had a union evening service last 
Sunday, with the first address in a series on Congre- 
gationalism as a Christian Force. Short addresses 
by three pastors were given on Congregationalism 
as a Historic Force. . 

BRAINTREE.—First. An unusually tender feel- 
ing characterized the Sunday evening service, 
Oct. 8, on account of the anticipated departure for 
Japan during the week of Miss Cora Keith, daugh- 
ter of Deacon Keitb, under commission of the 
American Board. The service was a union meet- 
ing of the older people with the C. E. Society, of 
which Miss Keith is a member. It is 19 years 
since a missionary has gone forth from this church. 
The addresses and prayers were all marked by 
rare spirit. The young people presented her with 
a beau:iful Cambridge Bible, in acknowledgment 
of which she said a few words of heartfelt thanks 
and farewell. 

NEWBURY PORT.—Belleville was favored during 
the recent councilin hearing two of the delegates, 
one being Rev. Dugold Macfadyen of Hanley, 
Eng., a friend of the pastor; the other being Rev. 
E. H. Titchmarsh of Newbury, Eng , who brought 
greetings from the mother town to the American 
daughter and a letter of greeting from his church 
to this church in Newburyport and the one at Old- 
town, where he also preached. The Old Newbury 
Historical Society gave him a reception and lis- 
tened on another night to an informal address by 
him. He gave a stereopticon lecture at the Y. M. 
C. A. hall on Newbury in the Civil War, which 

+ proved most delightful. 

HAVERHBILL.—North. On the afternoon of Oct. 
3 acouncil convened to examine the pastor-elect, 
Rev. J. 8. Williamson, for settlement. The council 
advised the church to install him. At the evening 
services the sermon was preached by Rev. G. A. 
Gordon, D. D.— Union. The annual meeting was 
held Oct. 5. At supper the company filled the 
seats. Every society reports an excellent condi- 
tion. Since Jan. 1 the new members number 31. 
The bills are about all paid, and leave a fine finan- 
cial showing. 

Maine 

KENNEBUNK.—Rey. G. A. Lockwood, preached 
his farewell sermon, Sept. 24, after 20 years, and 
is much beloved by the peop'e. On the same day 
Rev. H. A. Merrill bade farewell at Kennebunk- 
port, and is to be manager of the Fisk Jubilee 
Singers. : 

MACHIAS.—The church is making an effort to 
retain Rev. C. D. Crane, who has been called to 
Yarmouth. They have expressed their apprecia- 
tion of his labors, and offsred an increase of salary. 

SOMESVILLE.—Kev. G. E. Kinney, just ordained 
pastor, is a graduate of Dartmouth and Boston 
University. He succeeds Rev. F. W. Barker, who 
did good work here for four years, and lias left for 
further study. 

BREWER.—Rev. H. A. Miner of Madison, Wis., 
who has been visiting here, has given at the First 
Church an interesting account of the meeting of 
the International Council. 
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New Hampshire 
(See Broadside, page 540.) 

HAmMPTON.—By the death of Mrs. Mary Redman, 
at the age of 61, a native and life-long resi- 
dent, the church and community have suffered a 
great loss. She was the daughter of the late Dea- 
con Norris Hobbs and came from colonial and 
Revolutionary stock. 

CHESTER’s recent harvest concert proved a 
marked success. The church was tastefully and 
finely decorated for the occasion with a display 
of fruits, vegetables, flowers, ferns and autumn 
leaves. 





EXETER.—First. Evening service was resumed , 


Oct. 8, a special feature of which was a talk by the 
pastor on The Five Best Hymns and the singing of 
the same by the congregation. 

WEBSTER.—A roll-call of the church was held on 


a recent afternoon. A church sociable lately held | 
under the auspices of the men, with refreshments, | 


was a decided success. 


GREENVILLE.—Rey. J. M. Haskell of Andover | 


Seminary has been supplying the pulpit made va- | 


cant by the resignation of the pastor, Rev. G. F. 
Merriam. 

CANTERBURY.—Deacon L. A. Glines has given 
$150 to remodel the vestry in the Elkins block re- 
cently deeded to the church by Mrs. Marie Elkins. 

LEBANON has recently duly celebrated its 131st 
anniversary. The vacancy in the pastorate at West 
Lebanon has not yet been filled. 

Vermont 
(For news see page 542.) 
Rhode Island 

PAWTUCKET.—The auditorium has been reop- 
ened, after being f r several weeks in the hands of 
carpenters and decorators. The electric ligoting also 
has been greatiy improved. The changes have re- 
sulted in making an almost new interior. For the 
expenses and the extincrion of an old standing 
debt of $7,500 there was quickly pledged the sum 
of $11,000 not long since. It1s a fine introduction 
for the autumnal work of the pastor, Rev. F. J. 
Goodwin. 

Connecticut 

HARTFORD.—First observed Founders’ Day last 
Sunday with a memorial service to the late pastor, 
Dr. C. M. Lamson. The morning sermen was by 
Rey. Prof. M W. Jacobus on [he Outcome of Ex- 
perience. The memorial service proper took place 
in the afternoon at 4o’clock. The addresses were 
by Dr. E. P. Parker of South Church and Rev. 
Joseph FEwicheli of Asylum Gill Chureb, both of 
whom were ip Europe at the time of Dr. Lamson’s 
death. Dr. Parker conveyed the sympathetic salu- 
tations of the daughter church and paid a touching 
tribute to the departed pastor. Rev. Mr. Twichell 
spoke of the removal of Dr. Lamson at this period 
of his life as past human understanding. The music 
was of unusual excellence and appropriateness. 


Continued on page 545. 








Ponp’s Extract, for Neuralgia, Rheumatism. 
Avoid “ Tricks in Trade,” by Dealers, and all im- 
itations. . 
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‘Things Ill Gotten 
Are Ill Spent,” 


This is true of the man 
whose physical condition has 
forced him to call upon his 
nerves to sustain the rest of 


his system. The overdrawn 
business man is overdrawn 
because he lacks capital, 
The capital of the physical 
man ts pure, wholesome, 
life-giving blood. 

Make this capital for yourself and do not 
overdraw. The best blood-giving banker 
is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It lends and gives 
interest, too. You cannot beat thai. If 
your physical bank account is low, see 
what this banker will do for you. 


Hoods Sarsapaill 


Never Disappoints 





__ Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsapuriia. 














FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co, 





NEw YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 
Stenography, 
Penmanshi,, ete., 


OOK-KEEPING taught by mail or ip 


person at Eastman, Poughkeepsi+, \. Y. We 
a! ways secure positions for graduates of complete 
business course. Catalog free. 

Cc. C. GAINES, Box 227, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
After a free trial 


SHORTHAN week, pupils are 


plainly told whether they are adapted for stenogra 
phers. Low rates, rapid advancement. 12 years’ ex- 
perience in teaching diff-rent systems. Sen: for cir 
cular, Rev. GEO. BENEDICT, 614 Congregational House 





Ou#10, CLEVELAND. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


includ s:— 

Adelbert College (for Men), 
College for Women, 
Craduate School, 

Medical School, 

Law School, 

Dental School. 

Property of $3,000,000 is devoted to the educa- 
tion of 800 students through a faculty of 125 
members. 

Full information gladly furnished. 


CHARLES F. THWING, President 
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ODD BUREAU. 


This month we make the largest display of odd 
bureaux we have ever shown. 

Our increasing trade in brass and enameled iron 
bedsteads has brought us a great demand for bureaux, 
We show 140 styles of odd bureaux this week. Itiss 
stock equal to the combined display of any six other 
stores in this city. 

Not the least popular are the patterns of extreme 
simplicity, executed usually in white oak or Spanish 
mahogany, with trimmings of polished brass in old 
Colonial designs. They have no carving except about 


But they are finely built. The drawers run true 
on their bearings, the locks work smoothly, the finish 


is dust-proof, the paneling never warps or cracks, and the casters are axled oD 


steel. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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The vesper prayers which were arranged by Dr. 
Lamson concluded the serviee. 

East HAVEN.—The 125th anniversary was cele- 
prated Oct. 6. The church is entirely free from 
debt, the pastor having burned the notes before 
the audience. A history of the building of the 
church was read by Deacon J. H. Morris. The pas- 
tor spoke about the former pastors. The church 
was built after the model of the Old South In Bos- 
ton. The first pastor, Jacob Hemingway, was a 
member of the first class, numbering three, in 
Yale College. He served the church 50 years, and 
nis successor, Nicolas Street, was pastor 51 years. 
The present pastor, Rev. D. J. Clark, came to the 
eburch in 1880. 

STANWICH.—Rev. Matthew Patton of Pilgrim 
Church, Sound Beach, has accepted his call to this 
church, after a pastorate of four years and a half, 
during which the membership of the church was 
increased from 39 to 61 and over $6,000 have been 
raised for current expenses, benevolences and 
eburch debt. For a small membership this is a 
good financial showing. 

HEBRON AND GILEAD are enjoying revival serv- 
ices under the leadership of Rev. O. L. Jackson of 
Boston. The meetings opened at Hebron on the 
24th ult., and following a number of services there 
were transferred to Gilead. 

The Ladies’ Sewing Society at Windham has 
yoted to give $100 to the Ecclesiastical Society for 
preaching. . 

MIDDLE STATES 
New York 


OnTARIO.—The Independent Wesleyan Church 
has recently become Congregational. Over 80 have 
already entered the new organization, and others 
aretocome. They bring also the church and par- 
sonage property in good condition. The matter 
has been under the direction of the H.M.8. Rev. 
H. E. Gurney is on the field at present. 


SYRACUSE.—The day and a half meetings held 
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inhabitants in a thickly settled. farming region. 
No other religious services are held in the com- 
munity. 

Indiana 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Covenant. Special revival meet- 
ings have been in progress, Rev. J. R. Mason being 
assisted by brethren in the city. The Sunday 
school has developed in numbers.and efficiency. 
Fellowship. Rev. O. C. Helming, recently of At- 
chison, Kan., began his pastorate Oct. 1. During 
the vacation the church has been repainted and 
decorated.—Mayflower. Rev. N. A. Hyde and 
family have returned from their summer home in 
Ludlow, Vt. 

MARION.—The north side interests are prosper- 
ing under the vigorous leadership of the young pas- 
tor, Rev. John Gordon. A reception was given 
him in the church Sept. 22. 


Wisconsin 


DARTFORD.—The 60th anniversary jubilee was 
recently celebrated with great joy, including a 
happy memorial Sunday, with an address by Dr. 
E. H. Merrill; a historical night, on Tuesday, with 
sketch of the church’s life and greetings from former 
pastors; a Bible school evening; a golden anniver- 
sary supper and the LadiestAid Society program; 
and a delightful Endeavor evening. 

LYNXVILLE.—Mr. A. R. Rice, a student in 
Beloit, supplied here during the vacation. At the 
close of his work 12 persons uzited with the 
church, all but one on confession. 

WASHBURN has purchased a lot in a more cen- 
tral location and hopes soon to either move the 
present building or beild. 


Centinued on page 546. 





Is your Braia Tired? 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. Y. 8. TROYER, Memphis, Tenn., says: “It 
recuperates the brain and enables one to think and 
act.” Makes exertion easy. 








Perhaps yours have seen their best days and 
you have about made up your mind to pur- 
chase new. You think you are sure if you ask 
for and receive ‘Rogers goods’”’ it will be all 
tight. You are not, however, for there are 
many gtades of so-called “Rogers goods.” 
There is only one 


“1847 Rogers Bros.” 


brand of Knives, Forks, S ms, etc. (note 
**1847"'). This same brand was used by our 
grandparents and is the only “Rogers” silver- 
ware which has been in use since the year 
1847. Fictitious brands of ‘‘Rogers’”’ spoons, 
etc., were unknown till many years later. Be 
sure the prefix ‘‘1847" is stamped on eve 
article and you will get original quality. Send » 
for catalogue E. Made only by 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., Meriden, Cona, 

New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 











by Rev. G. Campbell Morgan were a , the 
large church being almost crowded beyond its 
capacity ——Plymouth. The lecture room and par- 
lor are being newly decorated, equipped with elec- 
tric lights, newly carpeted and will be in readiness 
for the meeting of the Woman’s Board by the end 
of October. 
THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 


CoLUMBUS.—South. During the pastor’s vaca 
tion this people successfully solved the problem of 
supplying thg pulpit by securing the services of 
three prominent laymen from other Congregational 
churches of the city. An effort is now being made 
to provide for a $2,000 debt.——Plymouth. The 
new pastor, Rev. H. F. Tyler, began his labors on 
the first Sunday in August. A reception to him 
and his family was given Friday evening, Sept. 29. 
The large attendance and cordial greetings indi- 
cate that he will be loyally supported by the church. 


Rey. John Edwards, D. D., after two years of | 


devoted and effective service with the small 
churches of Marietta Conference as general mis- 
sionary, accepts a position under the American 
Missionary Association in Porto Rico, beginning 
work about November 1. 


Ohio had 28 representatives at the International 
Council, of whom 10 were delegates; and of the re- 
maining 18 at least 10 were pastors. 


Illinois 
(For Chicago news see page 526. } 

CHEDANSE.—During the month of September the 
church and pastor, Rev. A. J. Sullens, decided to 
make a united effort by prayer and personal work 
to bring many of the regular attendants at the serv- 
tees into membership. The result was seen in an 
creased attendance at prayer meetings and the 
desire on the part of members to accomplish some 
Personal work. As @ result 17 persons have just 
united with the church, 16 on confession, 12 of 
whom were baptized. There is as a result a deep- 
ened interest in Christ’s work in the town. 

SEATONVILLE.—A council convened Sept. 28 for 
the ordination of Mr. Herbert Haynes, a member 
of the last class of Chicago Seminary. After bis 
clear and satisfactory paper the council spent a 
time in personal conversation over the topics men- 
tioned. The sermon was preached by Dr. James 
Tompkins. This new church isin a village of 1.100 
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and Chapel 
Catalogues on application 
FACTORY, BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 
Boston Warerooms, 180 Tremont Street 
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ASTINGS YO. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
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BELLS 


Alloy Church and School Bells, Send 
Teen The C.S. BELL CO., nillebore.ae 
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FACTURERS CARPETS and 
PRICES 658 WAS hs TOW 


Joun H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 
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THE WEST 
lowa 
CHEROKEE taid the corner stone of its new house 





of worship, Sept. 26, Rev. W. L. Bray of Sheldon ° 


making the principal address. 

NasHvua.—Funds are being raised for a new 
house of worship. Nine of the young people are in 
college, six at Grinnell. 

Kansas 


ToOPEKA.—Central employs an assistant, thus re- 
lieving Rev. C. M. Sheldon in his pastoral work and 
allowing him to reach, through his pen, the great 
congregation who read bis stirring, helpful books. 
He has had several calls to distant and larger fields, 
but prefers to remain with this people who prize his 
ministrations and are warmly attached to him. 
Fourteen members tnited Oct. 1. 


LAWRENCE.—Plymouth has taken a new depar- 
ture in adopting the free seat plan, Oct. 1. The 
expenses of the church are met by voluntary sub- 
scriptions, payable in weekly or monthly install- 
ments. 

PACIFIC COAST 
California 


PASADENA.—Lake Avenue numbers among its 
79 members six ministers of the gospel. About as 
much of a Saints’ Rest, that, as the church at Au- 
burndale, Mass., which boasts 15 clergymen out of 
&@ membership of 383. 

VILLA PARK.—Evangelist Billings of Los An- 
geles has done faithful work here during the past 
two months, reviving Christians and arousing un- 
believers. Twelve new members have united, 10 
on confession. 


Plymouth Church, Los Angeles, has received 
from a member the gift of a silver communion set 
with gold-lined cups. 


Washington 
( For news see page 542.) 
Oregon 


THE DALLES.—The 40th anniversary of organ- 
ization, recently celebrated, drew together as many 
former members as live within reach. There were 
a 8. 8. anniversary, a memorial and communion 
service, when tributes were paid to those who have 
entered the church triumphant, and a historical 
service, when Dea. 8. L. Brooks told the story of this 
church from its beginning. Organized in the home 
of Rev. W. A. Tenney, its earliest services were 
held in the jail. After a year a house of worship 
was built, which was enlarged in 1867. The 
church has had seven pastors, among them Rev. 
D. B. Gray, who preached the anniversary sermon. 
Rev. D. V. Poling is the present pastor. At all the 
services the old-time hymns were enjoyed. Where, 
O Where Are the Hebrew Children was sung to il- 
lustrate the 8. 8. music of 40 years ago. 


For Weekly Register see page 547. 





Education 


—— Fairmount College, Wichita, Kan., be- 
gins its fifth year with large increase of stu- 
dents. Thirty-one entered as Freshmen and 
a considerable number of new students were 
added to the upper college classes. 


—— The Chicago Tribune has footed up the 
gifts of Americans to schools and colleges 
during the present year and finds that it 
amounts to $28,720,617. The largest single 
gift is that of Mrs. Leland Stanford to Leland 
Stanford University, which amounts to $15,- 
000,000. The list includes twenty-four gifts 
or legacies of $100,000 or more. 

—— An entering class of over 200 brings the 
total enrollment of Mt. Holyoke College for the 
present year up to 540. Of these 350 are mem- 
bers of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. The Mt. Holyoke delegation at the 
Northfield Conference for Young Women was 
larger than usual, consisting of fifty-nine, 
and of these thirty-five return to college, 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


Cure Sour Stomach 
tipation, 
















Cons odes 


10 cents and 25 cents, at drug stores, 









bringing inspiration and practical methods. 
President Mead has returned from a summer 
abroad, most of which was spent in a tour 
through Spain. 





Mr. Moody will speak on the Bible next 
Saturday afternoon, Oct. 14, in Tremont Tem- 
ple. Rev. James M. Gray, D. D., will also be 
present, and notice will be given of the con- 
tinuance of his Bible class. 
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DIFFERENT children have different powers of qj. 
gesting milk. Fed with the same milk, one enig 
may thrive and another may not. Mellin’s Food 
can be mixed with fresh milk in the proper Proper. 
tions to suit different individual cases, 


A REMNANT CHANCE.—They are having a great 
sale this week at the Paine Furniture Warerooms 
of odd bureaux. They have as many as 140 differ. 
ent styles, and the prices are surprisingly low, j 
is an unusual opportunity to secure an odd buregy 
for use with a brass or iron bedstead. 





TR 





THE 


SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


(OF PHILADELPHIA) 


FOR THIS WEEK 


Will number among its contributors some of the 
most eminent writers of the day. Among them: 


MAARTEN MAARTENS 


teller, tells thé captivating and quaintly humorous 
tale of Our Cousin Sonia. It is a complete story— 


<< 


The eminent 
Dutch story- 





one of a series entitled Some Women I Have Known 


IAN MACLAREN 


The historian of Muir- 


town Seminary, writes 


very charmingly of his old schoolmaster, Bulldog, 


as seen by Spiug, in His Private Capacity. 


This 


is the next to the last of the stories of 


ELIZABETH STODDARD 


A Scots Grammar School 


Gives a very 
entertaining 


picture of New York City and its social life, as 
she saw it in the early Fifties. . 


A New England Girl in Old New Yor 
Who has just written 
HAMLIN GARLAND for the Post some fas- 
cinating stories of Boy Life on the Prairies, tells a 


strong tale of the plains, that will interest young and 


old alike, entitled An Exciting Day at the Circus 


For Young Men—Your Son 


The Making of a Journalist, by Julian Ralph 
The Boy Who is Willing, by William H. Maher 


The Choice of a Profession—The Attractions of 
Teaching, by E. Benjamin Andrews, 


Superintendent of Schools, Chicago 





The Saturday Evening Post’s List of Contributors 


Is being strengthened from week to week. 


Among the writers 


whose work will appear in early numbers of the Post are: 


RUDYARD KIPLING 
THOMAS B. REED 


EDWIN MARKHAM 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


The Saturday Evening Post 


Was. established in 1728 by Benjamin Franklin, and has 
been regularly published as a weekly paper for 171 years. 
It is an illustrated magazine, published weekly. 
To be had of All Newsmen at 5 Cents the Copy 
Or sent by mail 5 months, on trial, for $1.00 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Weekly Register 
Calls 


N, W. D., to Dan Ill. Has accepted 
AIK TER, Geo. w., Kno avil @ o., to Klkader Thee pt: 
ORANE, Renae. D., M “we,” ts call to Yar- 


pBeINTS, Chas. W., sgecntiy < aor Grove, Wis., 
to Amery and Clear Lake. 
D*AKDS, mga M., formerly. lof Hillyard, Wa., to 
Tolt. Acce 
vin re First Ch., Falmouth, Me.,to Houlton. 
PLAN fr ng G., Ya'e Sem. and Chie: cag © Uniy., ac- 
cepts call poi “Second Ch., Westfield, Mas: 
wt Edward A., shullsburg, Wis., x Humboldt, 
Accepts, and is at work. 





v 


nstcH, David P., 2 Sec. Maine Miss’y Soc., to South 
ence, 
BOUNBLOM, A. r. “Jamestown, N. Y., to Zion Ch. 


ish), Hartford, Ct. Accepts 
uts, Palme Pr, Popejoy and Burdette, Io., to Dinsdale. 
wake HAL L, Chas. P., recently of Fe Ta Me., to 
North Deering. Accepts, to begi n Oct. 8. 
MORSE, Warren, Bridgewater, Ut., to First Ch., Ben- 


ib vt. Ace ts. 
phase. ft B. No rth pone Ch., West Troy, 
N. Y., BS anteriie Ct. Acce 
siiatho, Chas. R., Danville, Ia te Ghensetinh,. An- 


shine, Dwight C., Gilbertville, Mass., accepts call to 
Chester. Ct., to begin Nov. lL. 

VOORHEES. os encer, late chaplain of the Third 
ct. Volunteers, oaneney. pastor of Second Ch, Win 
sted, Ct., to Plainvil 

WILSON, Henry, Garbwtek, Io., to Mitchell. 


Ordinations and Installations 


GALT, Howard 8., Hartford Sem., o. nue Ch. 
Hartford, Ct., et. 1. Sermon, Pres. D. Z heffield 
of No. China Coll; ; charge, Pres. C. D. Hartrantt of 
Hartford Sem. Mr. Galt is a ra of the 
American Board as missiona 

KINNEY, Geo. E., 0. at Somesville Me., Sept. 18. 
Sermon, Rev. Richard Owen; other parts, 
Messrs. J. P. Cushman, H. H. Leav itt, G. Pn. Heffion, 
Chas. Whittier. 

MCALLISTER, Frank B., Yale nea HS posters. Mass., 
Oct. 3. Sermon, Prof. B. W. Bac other Parte, 
Rev. Messrs. Kdwin Smith, W. E rE. Wolcott, D H. J. 
Patrick avd S. L. Loo 

WILLIAMSON, Jas. 3s i. North Ch , Haverhill, Mass., 
Oct. 3. Sermon, Dr. A. Seeaees a 6 rts = § 

Messrs. A. W. Hitcheock, A. 


Accepts. 


now, JW. Y Ohurehilt “a 
Nehemiah Boynton. 


Resignations 


ATHERTON, Isaac W., Spring Valley, Cal. 
BARTHOL, OMEW, Noyes O. (Lic.), ‘Linwood, Kan., to 
study at Chicago Sem. 
ky, H. Geo., Ogden, Io. 
DOLE, Chas. J., Castalia, O., to enter business life. 
EDW oy Hed John, Second ‘ch., Marietta, O., to go to 
Porto Rico. 
GONZALES, Jn B., Marion, [o., to take a course in 


Iowa Colle 

HARRIS, Kx 4 A., Shul'sburg, Wis. 

McCULLAGH, Archibald, Plym outh Ch., Worcester, 
Mass., tu travel —_ study in the » Orient. 

ROBINSON, Wm. Webster and Salisbury, N. H. 
He will re inove to tliddeboro, Mass. 


SPELMAN, Henry O., Edgerton, Wis., to take a post- 
graduate year at Chicago Sem. Resignation will take 
effect Dec. 1, at the end of his fourth year of service. 

TAYLOK, Horace J., Kelloggsville and Monroe, O., to 
take effect Nov. 1. 

Dismissions 
KEMP, Geo. H., Rhinelander, Wis., Sept. 28. 


Stated Supplies 


BALL, J. W , pceringe, Okl., at Minneha. 

DOUGHER TY, Jas. G., formerly of Kansas City, Kan. 
(who has been lecturing for the State Temperance 
Union the past two years). at Salina 

GONZALES, John B., Marion, Io., re alternate Sun- 
4 at ( nion, in connection with study at Iowa Col- 

aan ¥, John, Alvord, Okl., at seceeeeh fora few 

weeks, preparing the "a for anew pastor. 

PENNAR DEN, ree RBapt.), Cobb Divinity 


School, at Otisfield ane’ Casco, Me, 


Miscellaneous 


CLARK, Geo. L., recently of pameeten, Ct., has re- 
moved to 91 Windsor Ave., Hartford. 


DALEY, Chas. , chaplain’ of the So. Dak. regiment 
just returned, wseineioen the Ministers’ Meetin, < 
San Francisco and vicinity, Oct. 2, on the Philipp 
and the Filipinos. 

HILL, Geo. W. C., Union Ch., Proctor, Vt., has resumed 
his work after a’ seven weeks’ illness. 

LAYFIELD, Robt. L., of Kansas City, La whe has 


been supp lying Pilgrim Ch., Kansas City, K. in the 


absence of their pastor, Re ev. D. Baines. dsrititis, wil 
begin his fall evangelistic work at Sprin 
Oct. 8. Churches desiring his pA BR, can dress him 
1,010 Mi iy Ave., Kansas 

MOORE, Faille ., pastor at oon e., has been granted 
release from his work there that he may pursue during 


the present school year a course of yen study in 
Philadeiphia. He is to compe in the ministry. 
PHIL air 5, Thos. D., late of Lorain, O., is living at 


POPE. “A »ward W., State missionary for Connecticut, 
a {deen « called to'assist in Mr. M *s work at North- | 


0rTks: “Matt. J., of Moorhead, Minn., has removed 
to Mayville, N. D. es 





Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, OCT. 6 


Owing to the fact that so many of those ac- 
sustomed to be present, as well as all the mis- 
sionaries in the vicinity, were in Providence, 
the number assembled in Pilgrim Hall was 
greatly diminished. The service was con- 
ducted by Mrs. A. C. Thompson, who drew 
from Zech. 4 a lesson of encouragement. 

Men'ion was made of the names on our 
‘alendar for the week—Miss Colby, Miss 
Mary &. Daniels, Miss Case, Miss Torrey 
and Mrs. Frances A. Gulick, the last named 
being in this country. Miss Caldwell spoke 
of some interesting object lessons noticed 
during the sessions of the American Board. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
The W.C. T. U. Convention 


The State meeting at Manchester, N. H., 
Oct. 5, 6, had one special feature—an interest- 
ing commemoration of the woman’s crusade 
in the early seventies. A copy of the call for 
the first meeting to organize a league was pre- 
sented. Reports were heard on press work, 
franchise, young women’s work, non-alcohol- 
ics in medicine, narcotics, purity in literature 
and art, and proportionate and systematic 
giving. Addresses were also given on Hy- 
giene, Young People to the Front, Work 
Among Soldiers and Sailors, Scientific Tem- 
perance Instruction, and Around the World 
With the White Ribbon. The treasurer’s 
report showed a good standing with ample 
funds. The officers and methods ofthe Anti- 
Saloon League were commended, and Mayor 
Martin of Concord was thanked “for the great 
civic courage and honesty he had displayed in 
enforcing so faithfully the prohibitory laws 
in his city,” and pledged bim the union’s sup- 
port. A strong anti-Mormon resolution was 
passed which will be sent to the Congressmen 
against the seating of Mr. Roberts of Utah, 
and urging the passage of a law forever pro- 
hibiting the election of a man of similar belief. 





The Brooklyn Eagle offers an affidavit in 
support of the following story: A fashion- 
ably dressed woman went up to one of the 
ushers in the Washington Avenue Baptist 
Church last Sunday and whispered in his ear, 
“Please give me a good seat where I can see 
the bonnets.”” The affidavit is not necessary, 
but we hope the woman got her seat. 








THE specific remedy for troubles of the blood, 
kidneys, stomach, liver, is Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the 
great blood purifier. 
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China 
Table Ware. 
Dinner Sets. Course Sets. 


Stock Patterns 


(From the latter, the purchaser may select to sult, from 
a single piece to a complete service.) 


Just opened—the newest patterns from 
the leading makers of Europeand America, 
making an exhibit which is unexcelled in 
variety and character. 


Quality and Prices Guaranteed. 
Always in stock. 


Blue Onion Pattern 


(From the Royal Saxon Factory at Meissen), 
Also the 


Meissen Brand 


(From private works in the same town). 


Old Blue Canton. 
Nankin Blue Fitzhugh. 
Canton Medallion. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co., 


Federal and Franklin Sts., Boston. 
Cars from both Union Stations pass the door. 





IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 

















IAN MACLAREN’S iin ARTICLE 


One of the most direct articles ever 
modern tendencies in the social life of the church. 


THE CANDY-PULL SYSTEM 
IN ‘THE CHURCH 


An article of Truths which many have felt and thought, 
but none has ventured to express. ) 
Dr. Watson, “the church will soon embrace a theater.” 


In the October issue of 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


written on 


“ If this goes on,” says 








One Dollar for an Entire Year of Twelve Issues 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 














Current Thought 


THE COUNCIL 


A body like the recent International Con- 
gregational Council could hardly expect to be 
in session for over a week and break up with- 
out being followed by some criticism. Bat it 
is very much to its credit that such criticism 
as has been passed upon its acts of omission 
or commission is so slight and inconsequential. 
To begin with, it will not do to say that the 
council accomplished nothing. Had it not 
come together at all as a regularly organized 
body; had not a paper been read ora single 
question been publicly discussed; had the 
congregational factor been left entirely out of 
reckoning, the international feature would 
have justified the gathering. There can be no 
denial that the delegates represented a high 
standard of zeal, learning and aspiration, 
from whatever part of the world they came. 
They did not force their denominationalism 
into the foreground more than was necessary 
to preserve their identity. On the contrary, 
they sought and received fellowship with 
other denominations on the basis of a common 
Christianity to an extent that was doubtless a 
revelation to many. Now, several hundred 


men have gone back to their homes and their ; 


respective spheres of service broadened, en- 
couraged and inspired to fresh effort and 
toward higher ideals. At all events, if the 
Congregationalists themselves are satisfied 
with the work done and the benefits received, 
it is hardly the province of outsiders to find 
fault or question results. Weare none of us 
perfect and it is probable that mistakes were 
made and opportunities missed, but striking a 
just balance we believe that the result is very 
much to their credit.— Boston Transcript. 


INDIA’S PENDING FAMINE 


It is not too soon to write to leaders and to 
friends in Europe and America, describing 
the situation and prospects trying to secure 
aid. But it cannot be too earnestly pressed 
on kind people at home that relief money 
should only be distributed through thoroughly 
reliable and through organized channels. It 
is not wise nor merciful to send to every one 
who appeals through private letters or through 
sentimental letters in newspapers. There will 
be individual Christians in India who will 
ask and receive from Eurepe and America 
money which represents self sacrifice and 
which should be counted holy, and who will 
use it far less wisely than missionaries from 
those very countries who do not make such 
moving appeals. But the wise way is to send 
to a representative committee, or to the heads 
of missions, who can best distribute all dona- 
tions among both foreign and Indian Chris- 
tians, and who can judge of the relative needs 
of different sections and different persons.— 
Rev. R. A. Hume,in Bombay Dayanodaya. 





Cheerfulness is one of the most valuable of 
all commodities, as every one who has enjoyed 
and missed it knows and as is illustrated in 
the current story of the German who refuseda 
handsome offer for hisdog. ‘‘ Yaas, I knows 
he is a very poor dog, and he aint wort’ almost 
nottin’, but dere is von little ding mit dat dog 
vat I can’t sell—I can’t sell de wag of his tail 
ven I comes home at night.” 








Goop news for our readers who have scrofula 
taints in their blood, and who has not? Scrof. 
ula in all its forms is cured by Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, which thoroughly purifies the blood. This 
disease, which frequently appears in children, is 
greatly to be dreaded. It is most likely to affect 
the glands of the neck, which become enlarged, 
eruptions appear on the head and face, and the 
eyes are frequently affected. Upon its first ap- 
pearance, perhaps in slight eruptions or pimples, 
scrofula should be entirely eradicated from the 
system by a thorough course of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla to prevent all the painful and sickening 
consequences of running scrofula sores, which 
drain the system, sap the strength and make ex- 
istence utterly wretched. 
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SVAUGAR is not improved by the ad. 








dition of sand; neither is White 
Lead improved by the addition of 
Zinc and Barytes, yet there are hundreds of 


such mixtures branded and sold as “ White 


You can avoid these by making sure that 


Those named in the 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
FRE E any desired shade is readily obtained, Pamphlet giving vaiu 
able information and card showing samples of colors free ; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint, 


ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
aaa Lead,” ‘‘ Pure White Lead,” etc. 
UNION 
man} co 
SHIPMAN 
ee the brand is right. 
MISSOURI 
RED SEAL » . ~ 
margin are genuine. 
SOUTHERN baad 
JOHN 7. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
BALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville. 


National Lead Co., roo William St., New York. 














Money for 
Retired 
Ministers 
School teachers, or others 
seeking outdoor work. We 
offer good pay to the best 
agents, those of experience, 
and who can be relied upon 
for faithful work. We 
want good people, those with 
tact andenergy,good address. 
A large commission — for 
every subscriber —new or 
old—you get for 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


AND 


The Saturday Evening Post 


—and $18,000, to be distrib- 
uted among best '764 agents 


at the end of the season. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


Silverware 


Special Designs Furnished and 
estimates given for entirely 
Hand Wrought pieces. 


ee ee 
32 WEST ST., BOSTON. 


Catarrh Inhaler Free. 


Dr. Worst will mail his new Scien- 
ific Catarrh Inhaler, with medicine 
for one year, on three days trial 
Cures Catarrh, Colds in Head, Partial 
Deafness and all Diseases of the Air 
Passages. satisfactory send $1.00; 


iso” AGENTS WANTED 
J. Wi 


S11 Main He, “Ashland, ©. 














The 
Boston 
Book 


Containing matter relating to thee SECOND 
INTERNATIONAL CONGREGA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL, ai Boston, Massa- 
chusetis, U. S. A., 20-28 September, 1899, in- 
cluding the Program and list of Officers and 
Delegates; together with sketches of Boston and 
an account of its Congregational activities and 
some reference to other near-by points of Pilgrim 
and Puritan interest. 








THE BosTON Book contains : — 

The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Boston — 
Congregational activities of Boston and 
Greater Boston— Literary and Educa- 
tional Boston— The Work of the Be- 
nevolent Societies whose headquarters 
are in the new Congregational House 
— Work of Other Denominations and 
Philanthropies. 

The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Cambridge 
— The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Salem — 
The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Plymouth — 
The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Andover — 
The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Concord and 
Lexington. 

The New Congregational House, with 
reproductions of the Historical Tablets. 

Officers and Committees of the Inter. 
national Council — Official List of Del- 
egates — Program in detail. 

Business Directory of firms which 
supply the needs of Congregational 
churches and of individuals interested 
in them and.-in their history and lit- 
erature. 


The Book has 236 pages and contains 
nearly 100 full-page illustrations. 








In paper, 36 cents, postpaid; 
In cloth, 75 cts., postpaid. 
Address’ 
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In and Around New York 

A Presbyterian Forward Movement 

Presbyterian conditions in New York, so 
jong depressed, received a hopeful stimulus 
from the announcement of the Madison Ave- 
pue Church of its intention to create, as soon 
as possible, a considerable foundation of 
mother church and four chapels in parts of 
the city where most needed. The plan is 
likely to be made possible through consolida- 
tion and sale of property. The old Madison 
Avenue Church, at Fifty-third Street, where 
some features of the institutional church have 
been on trial, has joined the Phillips Church, 
twenty blocks farther up the same avenue. 
The latter is now being remodeled at a cost 
of $75,000, and will become a family church 
with the two pastors, Rev. Drs. H. A. Johnston 
and J. E. Bushnell as co-workers. The audi- 
torium is to be enlarged to seat 1,500 and— 
perhaps a sign of the times—is to be made 
much more ecclesiastical than formerly, 
than, indeed, any other Presbyterian audi- 
torium in the city. The chapels are to come 
later on, but are part of the plan. It is hoped 
to engage paid workers, men and women, or- 
dained and lay. An endowment is in sight 
from the sale of the Madison Avenue property. 
There is behind the enterprise a great deal of 
earnestness and, even if it cannot be carried 
out fora year or two, it is having a stimulating 
effect. 
The Congregational Club Meeting 

If there is not formed an alliance between 
Great Britain and America it will not be the 
fault of the Congregational Club of this city. 
In order to benefit by the presence of the Eng- 
lish brethren the regalar October meeting of 
the club, the first of the fall, was held two 
weeks earlier. On account of the crowds who 
had assembled in the city for the Dewey cele- 
bration and the yacht races it was found im- 
possible to arrange for the meeting to be held 
in the usual place, the St. Denis Hotel. 
Realizing the situation the members of the 
Aldine Club, with elaborate quarters on Fifth 
Avenue, offered their rooms to the Congrega- 
tional Club. The meeting was held last week 
Monday. There were a large number present, 
about 00. A social gathering was held pre- 
vious to the dinner, when opportunity was 
afforded of meeting the distinguished guests. 
After the dinner President Spaulding called 
on Dr. Bradford, one of the vice-presidents of 
the club, to report on the council and intro- 
duce the foreigners. The addresses made by 
the brethren were all expressive of apprecia- 
tion of the good feeling existing between the 
two countries of the world, and Mr. Shipheard 
went further and touched upon the Transvaal 
question. He said he hoped that England 
would have as good cause for war as the 
United States had in their war with Spain. 
The other speakers included Mr. Evan Spicer, 
Drs. John Brown and P. T. Forsyth, and Rev. 
R. B. Brindley. 
Church Extension 

The Extension Society, which is supposed 
to cover both Manhattan and Brooklyn, is 
without officials or activity, but church ex- 
tension in a few directions is making splendid 
progress. Last May there was begun at Flat- 
bush, a thriving Brooklyn suburb, a work 
which has prospered from the start and which 
has now been organized into a church. A 
pastor has been called, and a council on Oct. 
12 will install him. This council will be well 
attended without doubt, for there is a great 
deal of interest in this new work. A new 
Plan has been followed, in that over a new 
work an able pastor has been placed. ‘He is 
Rev. C. Thurston Chace, a resident of Brook- 
lyp, a graduate of Columbia and the Chicago 
Divinity School and two years’ study in Ger- 
many. A site will be acquired and a chapel 
erected at once. The council will sit in the 
local Methodist church, kindly granted for the 
Purpose. The work at Flatbush has been 
made possible without financial aid from the 
Extension Society and, better yet, has proven 
that other work may be accomplished in the 
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sameway. The society is an excellent agency, 
of course, but in some localities there are suf- 
ficiently earnest people to plant and foster 
work and themselves secure assistance if 
they need it. In this excellent Flatbush show- 
ing a great deal of credit is due Mr. Philo W. 
Scofield of Dr. Kent’s Lewis Avenue Church. 


The Spiritual Needs of the Soldiers 

The War Department has asked the Inter- 
national Young Men’s Christian Association 
Committee in this city to place a secretary 
upon each of the transports about to sail for 
Manila. Congress made no provision for 
chaplains when it provided increased army 
forces, and it is known that the regiments al- 
ready in Manila are very poorly provided for 
in this respect. A friend of the committee and 
of the soldiers has made it possible to send 
workers on at least eight of the transports, 
and if other friends come forward it will be 
possible to send on all, about twelve of them. 
Each man will be provided with equipment 
for work during the seven or eight weeks on 
the transport and afterwards in the field in 
Luzon. Some reading matter has been re- 
ceived in response to appeals, but ten times as 
much can be used to advantage, for thé men 
to read on the voyage and to give to the sol- 
diers in Manila. One of the delights which 
the Olympia’s men expressed upon arrival in 
New York was the ability to get an American 
newspaper that was not several months old. 
They could heardly realize it at first. The 
association has two workers in Manila, Frank 
A. Jackson and Charles A. Glunz, who went 
from San Francisco with the first transports 
and have been doing steady work there ever 
since, without vacations or home life. Read- 
ing matter desired are illustrated papers, mag- 
azines, ete. CAMP. 








InpIA.—India, the land of adventure, of princely 
wealth and abject poverty, is inhabited by many 
different tribes, now rapidly becoming civilized 
under British rule. The women are small and 
slender, gentle, timid, loving creatures, painfully 
desirous of education, which was denied them until 
mission schools had been established. Hindu girls 
are often betrothed during infancy and are married 
at the age of twelve. They have dark skins and 
regular features, a bright, intelligent expression 
and fine, straight black hair. Their usual dress 
consists of ldose gauze trousers with a short frock 
of some bright colored silk or muslin girdled by a 
wide sash. Ears, neck, hands and feet are loaded 
with ornaments, sometimes of great value. The 
illustration in the current number of the Singer 
national costume series shows two Hindu natives 
at a Singer sewing machine. The chief office of 
the Singer Manufacturing Co. in India is in Bom- 
bay, having more than fifty subordinate offices 
scattered all over the empire. The same liberal 
system of selling is maintained here as elsewhere, 
and the increasing use of the sewing machine in a 
country whose inhabitants are so intensely con- 
servative is one of the strongest indications of the 
silent change caused in the habits of the people 
through Western intercourse. 
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oups 


Kept in the larder, solve a most 
important problem for the house- 
wife, since good soups are be- 
yond the skill of the average cook. 


Heat in can before opening. 


Best Grocers will supply you. 
CURTICE BROTHERS CO., 


Rochester, New York. 


Also Blue Label Tomato Ketchup and 
table delicacies. Booklet for the asking. 











can never be made 
a pleasing pastime, 
but one-half the 
labor will be saved 
and the results im- 
proved by using 
Gold Dust Wash- 
ing Powder. 


Send for free booklet—* Golden Rules 
for Housework.” 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
Chicago St.Louis NewYork  Bostes 
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Bits from the Board 


The Providence Journal gave excellent reports 
of each day’s proceedings. 


With the addition of the twenty just chosen the 
corporate members now number an éven 350. 

The open parliament each morning brought out 
many brief addresses, among the most interesting 
ofthe meeting. It proved a very valuable part of 
the program. 

The solitary woman who this year had the right of 
voting as a corporate member—Miss Margaret J. 
Evans of Carleton College—was in her place and did 
her duty like a—woman. 

Providence hospitality provided places of enter- 
tainment for not less than 600 persons, and could 
have found accommodations for a hundred more 
visitors had they appeared. 

One self-supporting church in Japan gave its na- 
tive pastor for eighteen years, Mr. Miyagawa, a 
vacation and $1,000 to enable him to attend the 
International Council and this meeting of the 
Board. 

That Mr. Capen proposes to devote himself to the 
duties of his new office may be inferred from the 
fact that on the day of his election he refused no 
less than four invitations to speak in regard to other 
interests. 


The missionary map conspicuous on one side of 
the platform was tssued by J. H. Colton of New 
York in 1846, and was loaned by Mrs. Dr. Eugene 
Kingman of Providence, whose father used it in 
illinois a half a century ago. 

In response to the query, ‘‘ When do you return 
to Turkey?” the venerable hero, Cyrus Hamlin, 
replied, ‘I do not know what privileges will be 
accorded me in the other life, but if the choice is 
given I shall make a bee line for Constantinople.” 


There was more than one indication that Mr. 
Capen’s administration is to be a business one. 
One of his first official acts was to call the time 
limit on a speaker. He deprecated the necessity 
of so doing, but he is not the kind of man to shrink 
from any of the incidental responsibi ities involved 
in being a presiding oftizer. 

The chapel of Union Church was well filled at the 
prayer meetings each morning. The leaders were 
Drs. Lyman Abbott, Michael Burnham and Rey. 
J. J. Halley, the latter of whom subsequently 
brought a greeting from the Victoria Auxiliary of 
the L. M.S. He said that there was never so much 
enthusiasm over foreizn missions in Australia as 
now. 

And lo, New Jersey’s name led all the rest of the 
States, for every one of its six corporate members 
were present. But the Western States did nobly, 
too, California sending four of its ten, Missouri four 
of its five, Minnesota five of its ten and Wisconsin 
four of its eight. In all 184 corporate members 
registered —the largest number ever present at any 
annual meeting. New England bad 116 repre- 
sentatives and the rest of the country sixty-eight. 


The war tax on a bequest to a benevolent society 
or charitable institution is six and two-thirds times 
greater than that on a legacy to a child or a parent. 
The executive officers of the Board were instructed 
to communicate with officers of other societies and 
benevolent institutions, and in co-operation with 
them to memorialize Congress for such modifica- 
tion of the tax on legacies as will lessen the dis- 
crimination against bequests for public benefac- 
tions. 

The Central Baptist Church threw open its doors 
for the children’s meeting, at which at least 300 of 
the little people were present, occupying reserved 
seats on the floor. Rev. H. P. Beach presided, 
and the speakers were: Mr. Dorward of Africa, 
Miss Helen Chandler, who is about to depart for 
India, Miss Crosby of Micronesia and Rev. Otis 
Cary. The Hawaiian delegation sang two verses 
in their own language, and one of them spoke 
through an interpreter, greatly interesting both 
the children and their elders. 

The death roll of the corporate members during 
the last year shows that the Board has sustained a 
loss unusually heavy. These are the fourteen 
names: Nelson Dingley of Maine, Samuel Colcord 
Bartlett of New Hampshire, Albert H. Heath of 
Vermont, John N. Denison, A. E. P. Perkins, Sam- 
uel Johnson and William F. Day of Massachusetts, 
Alexander MacGregor of Rhode Island, Cnarles M. 
Lamson and Henry D. Smith of Connecticut, M. E. 
Strieby of New York, James Brand of Ohio, William 
E. Hale of Illinois, Elisha D. Smith of Wisconsin. 


Rev. Dr. Thomas Laurie, who started as a mis- 
sionary in Turkey but was obliged after a brief 
service to return because of ill health, was a power 
for missions at home during his long and useful 
life. . Atjhis death he willed that the Board should 
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share equally with each of his two daughters in his 
estate. Rev. F. B. Pullan, his successor in the 
pastorate of Pilgrim Church, Providence, handed 
to Vice-president James a check for $2,100, part 
of the legacy Dr. Laurie left to the Board. It has 
given deep satisfaction to his daughters to carry 
out their beloved father’s heart’s desire, and it was 
a beautiful way to have him thus represented at 
the meeting of the Board which he loved so dearly. 


For eighteen years Rev. Wardlaw Thompson has 
been senior secretary of the London Missionary 
Society. Repeated visits to the foreign field and 
daily study of missionary problems have made him 
a past master in his own department. The son of 
a missionary, he was born at Bellary, South [ndia, 
fifty-seven years ago. At the age of seven he went 
with his father to South Africa. At nineteen, hav- 
ing decided to enter the ministry, he came to Eng 
land and entered Cheshunt College. He ministered 
in Glasgow for six years and in Liverpool for ten 
years. All along he took increasing interest in 
missions, and after the death of Dr. Mullens he 
was called to the secretaryship of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. He has proved himself an unfa!- 
tering enthusiast in missions, a wise and warm 
friend of the missionaries, and a true statesman in 
handling difficult situations. 


THE IMPORTANT COMMITTEES 


For nomination of officers: Rev. Henry Hopkins, 
D. D., G. Henry Whitcomb, E:q., Rev. W. H. Davis, 
D. D., Rev. J. K. McLean, D. D., E. W. Blatchford, 
Esq , Judge Nathaniel Shipman, Rev. A. H. Brad- 
ford, D. D., and L. C. Warner, M. D. 

For nominating new members: Rev. W. H. Davis, 
D. D., C. H. Hulburd, Esq., Rev. W. E. Park, D. D., 
Rev. W. H. Ward, D. D., Rev. H. M. Tenney, D. D, 
Rey. W. A. Hobbs and Hon. 8. F. Smith. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Oct. 15-21, Christianity the Antidote 
for the Caste Spirit. Gal. 3: 21-29; Jas. 2: 
1-10; 1 Pet. 1: 13-17. 

Does not overlook natural human differences. 
In what sense are ail equal in God’s sight? Perils 
of caste spirit. 

[See prayer meeting editorial, page 519 } 








THIS WILL INTEREST MANY.—F. W. Parkhurst, 
the Boston publisher, says that if any one who is 
afflicted with rheumatism in any form or neuralgia 
will send their address to him at Box 1601, Boston, 
Mass., he will direct them to a perfect cure. He 
has nothing to sell or give, only tells You how he 
was cured. Hundreds have tested it with success. 


CALIFORNIA TOURS WITH RAYMOND & WHIT- 
coMB.—For the increasing volume of California 
travel, Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb’s series of 
winter tours provides comforts and luxuries not 
otherwise attainable. Each party travels on spe- 
cial time schedules and in a palace vestibuled 
train. Dining cars are employed in every instance. 
In California the passenger secures advantages in 
the matter of hotel rates, and can exercise his own 
choice as to time and place of sojourn and the route 
and time of return. There are three returning 
routes and nine eastbound parties with special 
escort, and the tickets are good for use independ- 
ently on any train until next July. The first date 
of departure from Boston is Monday, Nov. 6, and 
the party will be due in Southern California Nov. 
1f. On this train passengers will be allowed to use 
regular tickets, either one way or round trip, at the 
regular rates. Later California parties in Decem- 
ber, January, February. Send to Raymond & 
Whitcomb, 296 Washington Street, opposite School 
Street, Boston, for a descriptive circular. 
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‘Thousands of doctors are using 
Mellin’s Food in their own homes; 
the doctors know and appreciate 
the value of Mellin’s Food as a sub. 


stitute for mother’s milk. Mellin’s 
Food is not a patent medicine of un- 
known ingredients, but is a preparation 
of malt and wheat made according to 
the formula of Liebig and adapted to 
commercial requirements, and is a 
food that has the confidence of the 
physicians. 


Mellin’s Food 


My little boy is still taking Mel- 
lin’s Food. I consider Mellin’s 
Food with milk the best substitute 
for mother’s milk and order its 
use daily in my practice. Dr. 
John Bolling Jones, 142 Syca- 
more St., Petersburg, Va. 













Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 








HANDBOOK 
SERIES 


Issued quarterly. Past issues always in print: 
No. 1, Handbook for 1894; No. 2, Forward Move- 
ments; No. 3, Work for Men and Boys; No. 4, 
Stalker’s Art of Hearing. 

No. 5, Handbook for 1895; No. 6, A. B. C. F. M.; 
No. 7, Home Missionary Society; No. 8, American 
Missionary Association. 

No. 9, The Handbook for 1896; No. 10, Eighty 
Years of Congregationalism; No. 11, Anglo-Ameri- 
can Comity; No. 12, C. 8. 8. & P. Soc’y. 

No. 13, The Handbook for 1897; No. 14, Turkey 
and Turkish Problems; No. 15, A Plea for the First 
Day of the Week; No. 16, A Lost Heritage. 

No. 17, The Handbook for 1898; No. 18, The 
Union Church at Mathersville; No, 20, Why Give 
to Colleges? 

No. 21, The Handbook for 1899; No. 22, Psalm 
of Thanksgiving; No. 23, Free Church Catechism. 

100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
Single copies, 4 cts.; 50, 75 cts. ; 25, 50 cts. 
No. 19, Chureh Incorporation. 

10 cts per copy; $5.00 per 100 postpaid. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION 18 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONCRE- 
CATIONALIST. 











MAGIC LANTERNS 4nd 


SLIDES yal 


CONDENSED CATALOGUE FREE 


RILEY BROS. 16 BEEKMAN 





ST. NEW YORK. 

























At druggists, soc. and $1.00. 


A Delightful Effervescent 


beyond compare. 
to any mineral water known. A refreshing 
drink that cures sick headache, constipa- 
tion and disordered stomach in the most 
pleasant and effective way. 


TARRANT & CO., CHemists, New YORK 


Superior in all respects 


Pamphlets on application. 
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Continued from page 539. 


THE FINAL SESSION 


Though the skies were beginning to drip on 
Friday morning and the congregation had 
thinned out considerably, the last session car- 
ried to a still higher level the tide of enthusi- 
asm that had been gathering strength and 
yolume all the week. The tender farewell 
words of the missionaries left just the right 
impression. One felt as he looked at the vet- 
erans about to return to their fields and at 
the new recruits equally eager to be up and 
off that he was face to face, not with the 
theory, or the principle, or the motive of for- 
eign missions, but with the actual working 
forces incarnated in consecrated men and 
women. There was a natural diversity in the 
manner and matter of their speaking, but one 
note of gratitude and hope and one bugle-call 
to the churches to provide the sinews for holy 
warfare 

So in turn came on the modest and cheery 
Otis Cary of Japan, his youthfal, beardless 
face making almost incredible the statement 
that he has been in the field twenty two years, 
and J. H. Pettee, another Japan veteran, with 
his best still before him, always optimistic in 
his outlook and possessing the gift of putting 
an important truth in a taking and trenchant 
sentence, and a third representative of the 
Flowery Kingdom, W. W. Curtis, bearded, 
spectacled, full of reminiscences of the earlier 
conquests of Christianity and of ardor for 
future advance, and still another Japan 
worker, S. S. White, scholarly in his bearing, 
impressed with the providences in connection 
with the history of the Japan mission and the 
opportuneness of the present moment. A 
little later the striking face of J. T. Gulick of 
Japan appeared on the platform, he who has 
the distinction of having influenced by his 
writings Romanes, the distinguished natural- 
ist, to become a Christian. He pointed out 
the superiority of Christianity to Buddhism. 

After Dr. Egbert Smyth had offered a tender 
prayer for the land of Neesima, Turkey 
loomed into sight through the spokesman in 
its behalf, the sturdy James- L. Fowle, who 
looks as if his twenty years in Cresarea had 
agreed with him, and who talks as if he thor- 
oughly believes that in time even the Moham- 
medan will bow the knee to Jesus, and L. O. 
Lee, cool, clear-headed and far-sighted, plead- 
ing particularly for endowments for native 


colleges. 


India’s turn next, with Richard Winsor to 
speak for her—a slight, compact form, his 
speech seasoned with wit and his soul dead 
in earnest as he sees India’s population by 
the score seeking the light—and Henry Fair- 
bank, who worthily bears, as does his brother 
in the same field, an honored missionary name 
and who declared that the open door was the 
one thing in India, and that the hardest thing 
to meet when he goes back will be the oppor- 
tunities confronting the missionaries and the 
inadequate means wherewith to grasp them. 
The Turkish and India missions were then 
commended to God by President Strong. 

The veteran of the Zulu Mission, Rev. 
S. C. Pixley, who has just been taking his 
second furlough in forty-four years’ service, 
a typical missionary of the old school, whose 
venerable and benign face bore testimony to 
the character of his labors, put two or three 
plain questions as to why missionaries were 
any more responsible for the foreign work 
than Christians at home, and as to why there 
need be any debt. 

The closing moments were made keenly in- 
teresting by the presentation of seven new 
recruits just on the point of sailing for their 
fields. As they stood in a semicircle the audi. 
ence rose to do them honor, and then the three 
men in the group, Dr. James B. McCord, 
Rev. J. D. Taylor and Rey. G. G. Brown, 
spoke briefly, tenderly and forcibly, express- 
ing their joy in entering upon the foreign 
Service, eneoureging the volunteers to perse- 
vere in their purpose and exhorting the 
churches to take their s are wf the burden. 
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“The success of our work depends on the 
way you do yours,” said one of them. It fell 
to Dr. J. G. Vose to acknowledge the usual 
resolutions of thanks to the Providence 
churches and people, which he did gracefully, 
and after Mr. Capen had fittingly responded 
the meeting was at an end. 





Nuggets from the Board 
Meeting 


A giving church is always a growing church.— 
S. B. Capen. 


It will be a bad day when the churches are ahead 
of the missionary society.— Wardlaw Thompson. 


Faith like a grain of mustard seed is mighty be- 
cause it is alive.—A. J. F. Behrends. 


Like Rhode Island among the States sois Japan 
among the nations—a diamond among the bowlders. 
—J. H. Pettee. 


You must put the new life into a man before you 
can get him to use aright the results of civilization. 
—G. C. Adams. 


Races that come nearest to meekness as the 
Saviour described it are now inheriting the earth. 
—G.C, Adams, 


It is in our power to give the Japanese the bread 
of life. Shall we turn them away with the cold 
stone of agnosticism or materialism ?— Otis Cary. 


The church has been singing for years, “See 
heathen nations bending,” but it has seemed to me 
that this was a prophecy in the optative mood — 
Richard Winsor. 


There is only one way in which the portrait of 
the Son of God gan be reproduced, and that is 
when it appears in a human face through Christ 
dwelling in a man.—G. C. Adams. 


A minister who hasn’t ability enough to make a 
plan for missioaary contributions in his church, 
and heart enough to execute it, is not fit to be a 
Congregational pastor.—S. B. Capen 


The question is not, is the world open to us, but 
are we prepared to enter it? In its comfort at 
home is the church prepared to take up the cross 
and follow Christ.— Wardlaw Thompson. 


The three greatest evangelists of the English- 
speaking world in the last half-century have de- 
voted the closing years of their lives to education— 
Charles G. Finney, Charles H. Spurgeon and 
Dwight L. Moody.—President Faunce. 


After 500 years of enthusiastic and self.sacrific- 
ing labors to extend Buddhism in ancient Japan, 
there were only a few hundred priests and puns 
and a few large temples. It took 300 years for 
Christianity to be recognized as the national reli- 
gion of the Roman¢mpire. We must wait at least 
a@ century to see whether mi-sionary work is suc- 
cessful or not.—ev. T. Miyagawa. ; 
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«A Perfect Food,”’ 
«‘ Preserves Health,”’ 
«‘ Prolongs Life.’’ 











BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST 
COCOA 








TRADE-MARK. 





“Tt is at once a delightful food and 
nourishing drink, and it would be well 
for humanity if there were more of it 
consumed and less tea or coffee.” — 
The Homeopathic Recorder. 


Walter Baker & CO. timites. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1780. 
































The Beauty 
of it. 


You can seo for yourself the superiority of 


KEYSTONE 


Silver White 


CGELATINE 


Examine it. Compare it with any 
other kind and you will under- 
stand why it’s used by the leading 
cooks of the country. 

If your grocer cannot supply you send us 
his name and we will mail you a sample 
package free, with recipes by the most 
noted chefs. A full size box mailed 
for 15 cents. 
2 Carbon W. Detroit, Mich. 
- The largest makers of gelatine 

+ in the world, 7 













BLINDNESS 


PREVENTED AND CUR ae 


Dr. Williams’ Absorption Treatment! 


NO KNIFE! NO RISK! 
Send for Free Descriptive Pamphlet and 
Booklet of Testimonials containing positive proof 
of Cures. 
F. A. WILLIAMS, M. D., 
196-200 Columbus Ave., Sanitarium, 
Boston, Mass. West Newton, Mass. 
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Quaker Oats 


AND KEEP YOUR STOMACH SWEET 














* Man has been misled by the stimulating properties of animal tissues and thetr 
extracts into an exaggerated belief in their hood value. Beef tea is nearly as 
pure a stimulant as a glass of wine.” —Dr. Haig in“ Food and Diet.” 
PUDDINCS.— To two cups Quaker Oats Porridge add the 
yolks of two eggs, two tea:poonfuls sugar, half a teaspoonful 
salt, some grated lemon or other flavoring, and finally the well- 
beaten whites of the eggs. Bake for fifteen minutes in a hot oven, 
or, if preferred, steam one hour. Serve hot with sauce, cream and 
sugar, or raspberry or strawberry syrup. 

A very nice fruit pnaaing can be made by adding peaches, apples or other 

ruit te the above recipe. 
At All Grocers in 2-Pound Packages. 
QUAKER OATS makes not only the best breakfast porridge in the 


world, but also delicious and w bread, cakes, soups 
and puddings. Write for our Cereal Cook Book, edited by Mrs. Rorer. 


The American Cereal Co., Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
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Proof Etchings, which can be obtained by sending the 
coupons found in the cans of our Best Baking Powder. 


Address Dept. G, P. 0. Box 2917, New York City 












SCRIBNER’S NEW BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED 


A History of Ancient Philosophy 


By Dr. W. WINDELBAND, Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Strassburg. Authorized translation from the second 
German edition by Herbert Ernest Cushman, Ph. D., Instructor 
in Philosophy in Tufts College. 8vo, $2.00 net. 

The most important contribution of the year to English 
hilosophieal literatare. The work aims to give the student an 
nsight into early Greek and Roman philosophies through the 
history of affairs. Aside from its historical merit, its accuracy 
and thorough scholarship, it is a work of great brilliancy and 
power from a literary point of view. 


The Moral Order of the World 


In Ancient and Modern Thought. By A. B. Bruce, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Free Church College, Glasgow. (The Gifford Lectures 
for 1898) Second Series. Crown 8yv0, $2.00. 


An answer to the historical inquiry: ‘‘ What have the wisest 
thought on the great theme of the Moral Order of the Universe in 
its reality aud essential nature?’”’ The recent death of Dr. Bruce 
adds a pathetic interest to this last work from his pen. 


The Messages of the Later Prophets 
Vol. Il. ia Tok MESSAGES OF THE BIBLE. Edited by Prof. 
F. K, SANDERS, of Yale, and Prof. C. F. Kent, of Brown 
University. Square 16mo, $1.25 net. 


In this new series emphasis is placed upon the concise, forcible, 
and realistic interpretation of the Bible. A scholarly yet Popnler 
haraphrase of each book is given in plain and expressive English. 
f the first volume The Outlook said: “It is a valuable addition 
to the rapidly augmenting apparatus for Biblical study.’”’ 


Sold by ali booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Made and Sold Only by 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 








